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Vermont's 150rnH ANNiversary. When 
Vermont entered the Union 150 years ago 
(March 4, 1791), followed by Kentucky 
(June 1, 1792), it was felt that the new 
States should have the same representa- 
tion in the design of the flag as the 
thirteen original States. Congress accord- 
ingly enacted and George Washington 
approved that “the flag of the United 
States be fifteen stripes . . . and fifteen 
stars, white in a blue field, after May 1, 
1795.” When other States were admit- 
ted, the fifteen-stripe flag was officially 
abandoned. 





Tue Nationat Lire of VERMONT is one 
of the oldest life insurance companies in 
the United States. Out of a total of over 
300 life insurance companies there are 
only 8 companies of equal or greater age. 
Founded in 1850 in the capital city of 
Vermont, it now operates through agencies 
in 36 States and the District of Columbia, 
and has policyholders in every State in 
the Union. 


Qist Year 


91st Annual Statement 
December 31, 1940 


SETS 


United States Government Bonds - 
Consolidated Federal Land Bank Bonds 





National Life— 


INETEEN-FORTY produced noteworthy results 

for National Life in spite of disturbed inter- 
national conditions and the difficulties of procur- 
ing satisfactory new investments. 

Under these trying conditions, net interest 
earned in 1940 was 3.69 per cent as compared with 
3.71 per cent in 1939. 

The company will be able to maintain in 1941 
the same dividend scale as in 1940. 







16,893 685.16 


2,173,349.43 






For ninety -one years the company ’s assets have 
increased each year and now total $226,674,679.7 


3,530,499.10 | 
12,060,996.91 






Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds and Notes 
State, County and Municipal Bonds—U. S. 











They increased $11,653,417.85 in 1940. Public Utility Bonds 23,157,565.90 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries in Dominion, Provincial, Municipal Bonds—- 
1940 totalled $18,433,155.93, including dividends Canada IO ee 
— , . & Bonds, Republic of Uruguay 58,500.00 





of $3,764,938.91. 


There was added to reserves on all types of con- 






ws 


Total Bonds 









| 
60,940,397.22 | 
| 









tracts $10,213,841, increasing these reserves by a a oe $ 6.342.897.00° 

J.J) per cent. Standard City Mortgages, First Liens 36,706,234.43 
Insurance in force totalled $575,062,151 at the City Mortgages, First Liens, insured by FHA. 64,452,593.71 | 
year-end, an increase of $13,985,538, or 2.49 Farm Mortgages, First Liens 11,577,595.25 
per cont. Policy Liens 23,367,703.28 
Collateral Loans 11,000.00 






Real Estate, Including Home Office 
Cash in Banks 
All Other Assets Less Assets Not 


Total 





Policy loans were reduced $1,837,466.86. 
$250,000.00 3,.284.690.93 


5 666,062.78 






The retirement reserve was increased by and 
$253,250.98 was added to surplus. 

The market value of oe bond investment, according to 
quotations furnished by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, was $65,505,698.25 or $4,565,301.03 in excess 
of book value of $60,940,397.22. No item of bond interest was 
in default. The only bond principal past due was $4,000 on 
one municipal issue. 

Preferred stocks, all of which are cumulative as to divi- 
dends, had a market value of $6,342,897, which is $431,680.12 





Admitted 






Admitted Assets $?26.674.679.72 


LIABILITIES 












$201,842,180.00 
616,100.01 
230,000.00 


Policy Reserves 
Policy Claims, Proofs Not Complete 
Policy Claims, Estimated But Not Reported 








in excess of cost. Dividends on only one issue were in arrears Contingent and Other Liabilities 743,652.51 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 715,861.80 





Mortgage loans have continued as the most attractive outlet 
for investment. This account has shown a net increase of 
$13,854,912.07 or 14 per cent for the year. $13,697,208.64 of 
this increase was accounted for by Federal Housing Admin- 





2 607,856.10 
3.999 252 87 
3. 850,889.46 


591,143.80 





Premium Deposit Fund 
Dividends on Deposit 
Dividends Assigned for 1941 Distribution 









Home Office Pension Fund Reserves 
Surplus, Including $2,000,000 Contingency 
l 


Reserve 11,477,743.17 


Total 





istration insured mortgage loans, and $157,703.43 by unin- 
sured loans. j 

The fifth year of experience with FHA loans serves further 
to justify thoroughly our investment therein. 

\ detailed statement will be sent upon request 


Frep A. HowLanp 
Evsert S. Bricnam, Ch ; 










$226,674,679.72 





President airman of the Board 
NATIONAL LIFE Gos 84092 MONteecier VERMONT 





PURELY MUTUAL "hee re ae ee ESTABLISHED 1850 
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JAQUES 
Second 
Vice-President 
Prudential Insurance 
Company of 
America 


PAUL BESTOR 
Second Vice-President 
Prudential Insurance 
Company of 
America 


DONALD CRUSE 


Associate General Solicitor 
Prudential Insurance 
Company of 
America 
(Story on page 9) 
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The prospect with 
a program” may be 
a tough nut to crack, 
but you can crack him 
with 
Lmmedtate 


Disability 


PACIFIC 
MUTUAL'S 


SWayPlan 


» +» LIFE AND RETIREMENT 
PLUS IMMEDIATE DISABILITY 








The man who claims his insurance program is 
complete may be a difficult prospect for more 
“life” insurance. But he’; approachable to the un- 
derwriter equipped to offer the Pacific Mutual 
5-Way Plan. The 5-Way Plan is unique—in one 
package the prospect is offered not only life and 
retirement protection, but also immediate disa- 
bility protection against sickness, accident, and 
loss of sight or limbs. 

The Pacific Mutual 5-Way Plan gives the un- 
derwriter something new and different to offer 
his prospects. It will justify an interview difficult 
to secure with /ife insurance alone. It’s the tool 
that completes his selling kit. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGFLES, CALIFORNIA 
Complete Life Insurance Coverage 


Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way ® Participating 
and Non-participating @ Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 





New Business Written and Total 
Insurance in Force in 1940 





Total “> Increase Total “> Increase 
Name of Company ' in 1940 Insurance in 1940 
Written Over 1939 in Force Over 1939 

Amicable, Texas $12,881,571 9 $86 890,725 2.9 
Atlas, Okla. 3,574,347 8 31,823,796 a 

itol 0. 9,065, 49.0 62,032,300 3.2 
Columbus, Ohio 11,747,777 9.5 141 ,068 775 3.3 
Equitable, lowa 46 453 428 6.8 597,887,713 2.2 
Girard, Penna. 3, 169,439 a 32,801, 760 1.0 
Great National, Texas 2,354,317 5 15,479,431 7.7 
Great Northwest, Wash. 1,505 .036 65.8 9,818,356 5.0 
Great-West, Canada 49.764 306 12.0 606 492,721 2.0 
Home State, Okla. 11,611 005 9.9 32,177,897 3.5 
Jefferson National, InJ. 7,155,120 436.5 8,028,716 511.7 
Lutheran Mutual, lowa 8,709,702 2.9 69 670.020 9.5 
Manhattan Mutual, Kan. 906 .692 24.1 5,457,674 5.6 
Midiand Life, Mo 4,430,274 6.9 33,018,000 3.5 
Midwest, Neb. 4,129,460 12.9 23 694.816 5 
Minnesota Mutual, Minn. 33,236,694 10.8 249 .450.689 4.5 
Mutual Trust, til. 18,732,910 11.6 181.326 093 3.9 
National Fidelity, Mo. 2.945 850 43.6 29,291,193 2.9 
National Life, Vt. 45 056 847 2.9 575 062,151 2.5 
Philadelphia, Penna. 5.066 651 4.6 54. 429.978 1.0 
Ohio National, Ohio 22,458 .836 12.6 216,644,428 13.4 
Ohio State, Ohio 12,412,929 5.3 104 250.098 3.7 
Rockford, lil. 3,630,028 124.5 16,319,033 11.5 
Seaboard, Texas 4,718,799 5.6 28 509 429 8.6 
State Reserve, Texas 2.491.325 23.7 13,025,514 7.5 
Texas State, Texas 2,600,500 78.5 5,030,385 74.9 
Union National, Neb. 2,954,495 6.5 10,870,911 11.2 
Western Reserve, Texas 3.298.947 22.3 17,077 584 7.4 











| 
A General Agent 


| (of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

In this case there are 39 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 

Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a 
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Doctors of Finance 


The economic or physical advantage of any man can be fur- 

thered, then, only by an intimate study of his particular con- 
dition. Broad panaceas will ease the burden of many but cannot 
bring to each separate individual a complete remedy for the dis- 
order or solution of the problem from which he alone suffers. 

Knowledge of the physical characteristics is essential if any 
man’s physique is to be maintained in health and vigor, prepared 
to face vicissitudes of the future. Cures, designed for the aver- 
age, anticipate and obtain only average results. The human body 
constantly changes in its chemical composition and where weak- 
ness has developed new proportions are necessary in the blending 
of the corrective medicine. Only through exhaustive examination 
by specialists can a remedy be developed capable of effecting 
permanent cure, and this prescription must be revised as fre- 
quently as the physical strength of the patient gains or loses. A 
competent physician will, in every case, fit his medicine to the 
peculiar condition of his patient—age, state of life, financial 
standing, mental and family condition. 

Similarly, the financial status of every man is peculiarly his 
own. Though it is possible for incomes to be similar and assets 
to be equal, nevertheless, such considerations as age, physical 
condition, the number and age of dependents, likelihood of job 
permanency and a host of other factors will enter into each 
evaluation and cause an appreciable disparity between men of 
equal resources. An accurate and understanding advisor to those 
who would prepare financially for the future would prescribe for 
each a different approach to gain a lifetime of security. In one 
instance present needs might outweigh anticipation of the wants 
that may develop down the long years to come. One common 
remedy might produce a high average of good results for every- 
one, but the wise doctor of financial futures would give especial 
and individual counsel to each of his constituents. 

Life insurance is an integral part of every man’s financial 
future. Through it he can save for contingencies. He can guard 
his present affairs from financial disaster. He can bulwark his 
physical weaknesses. He can effect security for his dependents. 
He can insure a happy old age. He can maintain his family’s 
integrity despite his death, and he can create a financial force 
which will, in the years ahead, meet every breach that develops. 
The life insurance man of the present and the future cannot hope 
to maintain himself or his institution in the forefront of the 
essential services of the nation unless he recognizes the financial 
individuality of every man and woman and unless he makes an 
especial effort to prescribe a proper amount of coverage, pe- 
culiarly applicable to each, and be constantly on the watch that 
this coverage is altered to meet the changing financial condition 
of every insurance policyholder. 


F the « man is a distinct financial as well as biological entity. 


4. be 
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life insurance is sending 

more than 100,000 agents 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States. These agents 
carry a message to the 132,000,000 
people who make up the nation. 
It is a message of security, of pro- 
tection and of defense against the 
vicissitudes of life. 

Every day this nation is being 
warned by its Government of the 
dangers that threaten its way of 
life; of the dark future that is in 
store unless preparations are made 
promptly and without stint. Much 
is written and more is said of the 
needs under the national defense 
program, of billions of expendi- 
tures, of new plants, of more sol- 
diers, of more of everything; tanks, 
guns, ships, airplanes, and ammu- 
nition. The President issues to the 
nation a proclamation which in es- 
sence is a message of security, of 
protection, of defense against the 
menace of foreign powers, foreign 
ambitions, and foreign ideologies. 

However, these two messages— 
the one of life insurance, the other 
of the Government—are not like 
two lines that never meet. In 
theory, the two run shoulder to 
shoulder. In practice, they meet 
and merge in a most effective man- 
ner. 

Life insurance plays an im- 
portant part in national defense. 


F hire day the institution of 
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LIFE INSURANCE INVESTS 


Far from competing with the na- 
tion-wide effort, it supports it to 
the extent of billions of dollars. To 
life insurance in general and to the 
agents in particular it may be in- 
teresting to recall in what form and 
to what extent this defense support 
is given. To their 65,000,000 policy 
holders it will probably be no less 
interesting to know that through 
life insurance they participate in a 
very real sense in the national pre- 
paredness drive. 


Defense Needs 

First: What is the national de- 
fense effort? Briefly, the Govern- 
ment has authorized the appropria- 
tion of $16,000,000,000 for defense 
purposes: an amount equal to that 
of all the bonds and stocks regis- 
tered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission over the past 
six years. All in all, the Govern- 
ment plans to spend a minimum of 
$35,000,000,000 during the next five 
years, or nearly one-half of the na- 
tional income for 1940, which is 
estimated at about $75,000,000,000. 

An average expenditure of $7,- 
000,000,000 a year for the next five 
years does not seem an excessive 
burden for a nation which has an 
income ten times as large. How- 
ever, as time goes on, it may be 
found that the appropriations fall 
short of actual requirements. Like 
the appetite that comes with the 


A consideration and summary 
of the part played by life insur. 
ance dollars in the stabilization 
and expansion of industrial 


and national economy 


eating, defense estimates have a 
tendency of growing when put to 
the test of reality. 

Some of the experts think that 
by the time our national defense is 
completed, we may have spent close 
to $50,000,000,000. If the British 
market were re-opened to American 
loans (now blocked by the Johnson 
Neutrality Act), this would mean 
additional billions. If the United 
States entered the war, defense ex- 
penditures would go sky-high. Au- 
thoritative estimates for this event- 
uality range as high as $30,000,- 
000,000 a year—not an impossible 
figure at all if it is remembered 
that during the nineteen months of 
its participation in the World War 
the United States spent approxi- 
mately that amount, including loans 
to the Allies, and if it is considered 
that modern war, while it halves 
the cost in human lives, doubles the 
cost in mechanized equipment. 

The reality of this billion-like 
fashion of spending stands out 
markedly in the example of Great 
Britain. Using up two-thirds of 
the national income of the United 
Kingdom, the British government 
is spending at the rate of between 
fifteen and twenty billion dollars 
per year. Inasmuch as the popula- 
tion, the income, the wealth and the 
resources of the United States are 
approximately three times as large 
as those of the British Isles, it 
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Specially Written for The Spectator 


By 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


An Article in Two Parts 


PART ONE 


could be argued that this country, 
on the same basis, could afford to 
spend three times as much, i. e., 
about $50,000,000,000 a year in the 
eventuality of war. In the same 
style of reasoning it could be main- 
tained that, the British national 
debt being about $40,000,000,000, 
the American debt might well be 
allowed to soar to something like 
$120,000,000,000 before giving rise 
to prolonged headaches. 

Whatever the lesson of British 
war finance, it seems safe to. say 
that there is nothing definite or 
limited in the nature of war ex- 
penditures, and rather than hold on 
to conservative thoughts as to a 
balanced budget and living within 
your income, one might as well be 
prepared to face the financial con- 
tingency of the immediate future 
frankly and realistically. 


Financial Strength 


If the financial demands of the 
defense program are enormous, 
running to twenty, thirty, perhaps 
fifty billion dollars, the financial re- 
sources of the country are no less 
impressive. In no other country or 
even group of countries, it may be 
stated without fear of contradiction, 
would such a program be possible 
for the simple reason that no other 
country or group of countries can 
show a comparable array of finan- 
cial resources. 


NATIONAL 





Of this country’s financial 
strength life insurance offers con- 
vincing testimony : 

At the end of 1940 there were 
gathered in the portfolios of ali 
American life insurance companies 
assets valued at more than $30,000,- 
000,000. Distributed among the 65,- 
000,000,000 policyholders, they 
come out at $460 each. 


Rise of Assets 
The growth of life insurance as- 
sets is extraordinary. During the 
last fifteen years they increased by 
more than 150 per cent. In compari- 
son, the combined deposits of the 
mutual savings banks rose during 
the same period from $7,150,000,- 
000 to about $10,590,000,000, a gain 

of less than 50 per cent. 
The following table gives the as- 











Gerhard Hirschfeld, in addition to 
being a contributor to The Spectator 
for over ten years, is noted as a writer 
on economic trends and conditions for 
The Annalist, Barron's and the Journal 
of Commerce and for such magazines 
as North American Review, Vanity 
Fair and America. Known as the 
founder and editor of Fact, a semi- 
statistical information service, he has 
also been connected with Time, Inc., 
in a research capacity. 





DEFENSE 








sets of all American life insurance 
companies since 1906: 


1906 $2,924,000,000 
1916 5,537,000,000 
1921 7,936,000,000 
1929 17,482,000,000 
1932 20,754,000,000 
1937 26,249,000,000 
1939 29,243,000,000 
1940* 30,775,000,000 


*Estimated 

Billion figures are like the stars. 
One sees them but does not compre- 
hend their vastness. To understand 
better what $30,000,000,000 mean, 
let us add up all the food and food- 
stuffs that are being produced in 
the United States within the course 
of a single year, all the textile prod- 
ucts, all the chemicals, all the iron 
and steel, crude, fabricated or fin- 
ished, and the total will be in the 
neighborhood of $30,000,000,000. 
Even in terms of industrial prod- 
ucts the amount staggers the imag- 
ination. 

The income of all the American 
legal reserve life insurance compan- 
ies for 1940 was estimated at $6,- 
000,000,000, or enough to run New 
York City for a period of ten years. 
It is equal to 8 per cent of the na- 
tional income. 

During the past year the life in- 
surance companies paid out to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiariés a total 
(Continued on page 15) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 





Shake Up 
Settles Down 


After the smoke of a proxy fight 
for control had cleared away from 
the Farmers Union Life Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, it was seen 
that J. T. White, president for the 
past six years, no longer occupied 
that office. Instead, Ned Curtis, who 
hails from Davenport, became presi- 
dent of the company. At the same 
time, L. M. Peet was promoted from 
second vice-presilent to first vice- 
president and E. E. Kinsinger was re- 
elected as secretary and treasurer. 

Directors and officers who were re- 
placed included J. T. White, Rex 
Lear, George Debar and H. C. Par- 
menter. New elections to the board of 
directors were G. B. Patterson of 
Hastings, Neb.; Ned Curtis of Dav- 
enport, Iowa; La Mar Foster of West 
Branch, Iowa, and Donald Van Vleet 
of Greenfield, Iowa. 

Directors renamed to the board 
were John Chalmers of Ogden, E. F. 
Buckley of Des Moines, L. M. Peet of 
Des Moines, Mark Riddle of Leon and 
G. N. Rogers of Indianola, Towa. 


1940 Totals Show 
Very Slight Gain 


New life insurance for 1940 was 
2/10 of 1 per cent more than for 
1939, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents has reported to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. The report aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not including 
revivals, increases, and dividend ad- 
ditions—of 40 United States compa- 
nies having 82 per cent of the total 
life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve compa- 
nies. 

Ordinary insurance showed an in- 
crease of 8/10 of 1 per cent for the 
year and industrial insurance gained 
6.6 per cent. Group insurance showed 
a decrease of 15.4 per cent. 

For Dezember, the total of all 
classes showed an increase of 7.5 per 
cent as against December of 1939, 
according to the report. 

For 1940, the total new business 
of the 40 companies was $7,318,575,- 
000 against $7,302,902,000 in the pre- 
ceding year—an increase of 2/10 of 
1 per cent. Ordinary insurance 
totaled $5,057,418,000 against $5,- 
015,706,000—an increase of 8/10 of 
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1 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,581,859,000 against 
$1,484,095,000—an increase of 6.6 
per cent. Group insurance amounted 
to $679,298,000 against $803,101,000 
—a decrease of 15.4 per cent. 

For December, the total new busi- 
ness of the reporting companies was 
$694,740,000 against $646,550,000—an 
increase of 7.5 per cent. Ordinary 
insurance was $444,366,000 against 
$416,858,000—an increase of 6.6 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $142,- 
371,000 against $124,662,000. 

2 a 


Ohio Insurance Head 
Rules on Reports 


The insurance department of Ohio 
says that some insurance companies 
have been rather negligent about tak- 
ing formal corporate action on copies 
of examination reports submitted. 
Without making any change in cus- 
tomary report procedure, Insurance 
Superintendent John Lloyd of Ohio, 
therefore, now declares that “Where 
a copy of the report of an examina- 
tion of a licensee is sent to the officials 
and governing body of the insurance 
organization that has been examined 
for inspection and comment, if no 
exceptions in writing are made to the 
division of insurance within ten days 
after the first meeting of the govern- 
ing body occurring more than three 
days after the mailing of a copy of 
such report of examination to the 
examined company, the report of the 
examination will be placed in our 
regular files as a public document.” 


— a 
Federal Reserve Plan 


Approved by N.A.L.U. 


The plan of the Federal Reserve 
Board to bring about better control 
of national finances and at the same 
time put a brake on inflationary ten- 
dencies has recently been approved by 
the board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The trustees, in urging adoption of 
the plan, took upon themselves the 
responsibility of speaking “on behalf 
of the life insurance policyholders and 
annuitants for the cause of thrift and 
the financial security of our citizens.” 
The recommendations of the Federal 
Reserve Board, it will be recalled, 
were not only widely publicized in the 
daily newspapers, but were fully ex- 
amined in a special article in The 
Spectator of January 16. 


H. S. Nollen Retires 
As Board Chairman 


Henry S. Nollen has retired as 
chairman of the board of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, at Des Moines. The mere state- 
ment of this fact conveys nothing as 
a picture of the man who has been 
at the helm of the organization sinze 
1913 and has guided it to true great- 
ness among the life insurance insti- 
tutions of the mid-West. Throughout 
a long and distinguished career Henry 
Nollen has worked untiringly for all 
that is best in the business. His chair- 
manship of the meeting of the Life 
Presidents’ Association in 1935 was 
a clear indication that East and West 
alike recognized his stature. That he 
will continue to serve the Equitable 
of Iowa as a director, and that his 
post as chairman of the board will 
not be filled, are both evidences of the 
feeling of his immediate associates to- 
ward him. At once, they pay homage 
to the way in which he has graced his 
office, and they recognize the continu- 
ing value of his life insurance genius. 
Announcement of his retirement came 
at the seventy-fourth annual meeting 
of the board and in his own seventy- 
fifth year. 

F. W. Hubbell, president of the 
Equitable of Iowa, paid high tribute 
to Mr. Nollen’s leadership of the com- 
pany during the past twenty-eight 
years. The retiring chairman was 
executive vice-president of the com- 
pany from 1913 to 1921. He was 
president from 1921 to 1939 and was 
chairman of the board during the past 
two years. It is noteworthy of his 
management that the assets of the 
Equitable of -lowa, which were about 
$14,000,000 in 1913, are now over 
$205,000,000. 


Senator Capper Advocates 


Federal Health Insurance 


While ill of influenza in Washing- 
ton, Senator Arthur Capper, of Kan- 
sas, urged adoption of Federal and 
state health insurance laws in a mes- 
sage sent to the luncheon-meeting held 
just recently in the Hotel Piccadilly, 
New York, under the auspices of the 
American Association for Social Se 
curity and the New York Permanent 
Conference on Social Security. On his 
capital-city sickbed the Senator was 
one of 4,000,000 persons who, accord- 
ing to his statement, become ill annu- 
ally. 

The luncheon at which his message 
was read launched a drive for the 
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adoption of compulsory health insur- 
ance laws, calling for a Federal law 
setting standards and providing for 
grants-in-aid to states, and state laws 
setting up administrative systems 
adapted to geographical and indus- 
trial requirements. Senator Capper, 
whose picture appears on the cover, 
this issue, was particularly interested 
in illness as a cause of poverty, and 
asserted that “the comprehensive 
studies made in the past 15 years in 
the United States all indicate that 
nearly 50 per cent of the people in the 
lowest-income groups have no medical, 
dental or optical care whatsoever.” 


Savings Bank Fund 
Digs Small Potatoes 


Inordinately proud of itself, the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund 
of New York dug in production fields 
all of the past two years and uncov- 
ered very small potatoes. The life 
insurance written by the Fund in that 
period aggregates about $11,500,000; 
once more proving that people in gen- 
eral will not buy life insurance “over 
the counter.”” It must be sold to them 
by an agent or broker. 

While the New York Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Fund was busy with 
writing $11,500,000 (90 per cent of 
its purchasers earn less than $50 per 
week and 55 per cent earn $30 per 
week or less) the old line companies 
in the state during 1939 alone wrote 
$287,527,072 of industrial; $1,074,- 
550,255 of ordinary; and $503,334,817 
of group life insurance. It is worth 
noting that savings bank life insur- 
ance in New York seems to gain more 
rapidly than it has, percentagewise, 
in Massachusetts where it has existed 
for a much longer time. However, 
in any state, savings bank life insur- 
ance can never mean widespread pro- 
tection simply because the services 
of the agent or broker are lacking. 

ue - 


Aetna Life Premiums 


Reach $111,102,822 


The total premium income of the 
Aetna Life and its affiliated compa- 
nies, of Hartford, increased last year 
$7,546,871 to $164,940,710. Each com- 
pany in the Aetna Life Group showed 
an increase. The premiums in the 
Aetna Life were $111,102,822, in the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, $37,267,- 
888; in the Automobile Insurance 
Company, $14,257,220, and in the 
Standard Fire, $2,312,780. 

New life insurance business for a 
total of $287,260,506 was issued and 
paid for by Aetna Life. This is ex- 
clusive of additions under group poli- 
cies of $564,113,442. 














OUT IN FRONT WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


A number of important elections and promotions of members of the home office 
force of the Prudential Insurance Company of America were announced by President 
Franklin D'Olier just as we were going to press last issue. Assistant Secretary Albert 
F, Jaques was elected second vice-president, as was Assistant Secretary Paul Bestor. 
Other elections were those of Edmund B. Whittaker, assistant actuary, as associate 
actuary, and Supervisor Arthur P. Hubschmidt and Mathematician William Chodor- 
coff as assistant controllers. Assistant Solicitor Donald Cruse was promoted to 
associate general solicitor; Mathematician Ralph J. Hasbrouck to supervisor; As- 
sistant Supervisor W. Scott VanDerbeek, Assistant Mathematician Wendel J. Drobnyik 
and Manager of Field Audits George B. Hulse, all to supervisors. 

Albert F. Jacques has been with the Prudential since February 2, 1903, when he 
was appointed as a clerk in the Bureau of Information. He was transferred in March, 
1908, to the Legal Department and with the exception of his service in the World 
War remained there until September |, 1926, when he was appointed to the Law 
Department. On June |, 1931, Jaques was named assistant claim adjuster and in 
July, of 1933, was further promoted to the position of administrative supervisor. 
Since January 9, 1939, he has been an assistant secretary. 

Paul Bestor became affiliated with the Prudential on July 15, 1933, as a super- 


visor in the Mortgage Loan Department. 
secretary was made on December 10, 1934. 


His promotion to the position of assistant 


Donald Cruse joined the Prudential’s 


Law Department as an assistant solicitor on June |, 1938. 








Total insurance in force increased 
$204,335,026 and now reaches $4,- 
347,658,506. 

The premium income of the Aetna 
Life of $111,102,822 includes annuity 
premiums of $16,915,549 and accident 
and health premiums of $13,747,149. 

Interest and rents received by the 
company during the year were $26,- 
879,524, which, added to the premium 
income of $111,102,822, gives a total 
income for the Aetna Life of $137,- 
982,346. 


General American 


Retires More Stock 


The General American Life of St. 
Louis is continuing retirement of its 
common stock out of earnings. At a 
stockholders meeting on January 21 
it was decided that 2200 more shares 
be retired, bringing the total amount 
retired during the last four and a half 
years to 25,523, or about 51% of the 
50,000 shares which were outstanding 
in 1936. 
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“Mister, looks are deceiving. There's no Bottleneck in this department!" 
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Public Appreciation 


Turns to Programs 


The general public holds life in- 
surance in high esteem and considers 
it one of its most prized possessions. 
At the same time, the public is keenly 
interested in planned and individual- 
ized insurance programs by which 
policies are made to accomplish more 
effective results. In addition, the 
work of the life insurance agent is 
widely recognized as a valuable ser- 
vice. Those were points recently 
brought out by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, in discussing current opin- 
ion before the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

“Today, members of the public are 
conscious of the real value of life 
insurance,” said Mr. Johnson, “and 
know that they can get more out of 
their insurance by having it carefully 
planned and fitted to specific needs. 
They are beginning to consider their 
life insurance in terms of income, 
rather than as ‘so many thousands’ 
of insurance. This, of course, is the 
agent’s responsibility. It is the life 
insurance agent who has shown the 
American public this ‘plus value’ and 
it is the agent who must work out the 
final details of this policy planning. 
It requires his close personal contact 
with the personnel and family pro- 
gram into which the insurance is to 
be fitted.” 

a . 


Bankers Life 
To Write Group 


The Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is expanding its field 
and will shortly begin the writing of 
group life insurance and other forms 
of group insurance, Gerard S. Nollen, 
president of the company, announced 
recently, following a meeting of the 
company’s board of directors which 
approved the step. 

The Bankers Life is the first of the 
large Iowa companies to enter the 
group insurance field, according to 
Mr. Nollen. “Group insurance,” he 
said, “is in harmony with the general 
development of our national economy. 
It offers a medium through which to 
furnish insurance to business and in- 
dustrial employees at a relatively low 
cost. We feel that the time has come 
for the Bankers Life Company to 
join with the other large life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
in furnishing life insurance coverage 
of this kind.” 

The Bankers Life is establishing a 
group department, to be in charge of 
Walter Bjorn of New York City, who 
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is moving to Des Moines Feb. 15 to 
supervise the setting up of the group 
department in the home office. Mr. 
Bjorn has had long experience in 
group insurance, having been an offi- 
cial in that department of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford for several years. 
More recently he has been vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York City, 
America’s largest institution in the 
field of group hospitalization insur- 
ance. He is a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America, a graduate of 
Trinity College, Hartford, and served 
in the United States Air Service 
during World War I. 

Commenting on the action of the 
Bankers Life in entering the group 
Fischer, 
Iowa insurance commissoner, said: 
“IT am pleased to note the Bankers 
Life is entering the group field. Ex- 
perience shows this to be a progres- 
sive move in keeping with modern 
trends. Employers are more and more 


insurance field, Charles R. 


becoming mindful of the future se- 
curity of employees. I am glad that 
an Iowa institution has seen fit to 
identify itself with this trend.” 


Contributory Retirement 
Plan by Mutual Life 


The Empire State insurance de- 
part has fully approved the special 
agency retirement plan which was 
recently devised and announced to the 
field forces of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The 
plan was worked out under the direc- 
tion of President Lewis W. Douglas 
and Vice-President George A. Patton 
who is also manager of agencies for 
the company. The retirement pro- 
gram is on a contributory basis, with 
certain specifications which must be 
met. 

At the outset, fulltime men who, as 
agents of the Mutual Life, write 
$75,000 of new, full year paid busi- 
ness during a calendar year will be 
eligible to subscribe to the plan and 
make deposits with the company dur- 
ing the following year. These depos- 
its will be increased by company con- 
tributions and the total accumulated 
at compound interest. At retirement 
age (age 65, or any age from 60 to 
65 if elected and such election is ap- 
proved by the company) three settle- 
ment options will be available—a life 
annuity, a life annuity with payments 
for ten years certain, and a form of 
joint and survivor annuity under 
which the income to the “beneficiary” 
will be less than that paid to the re- 
tiring representative. 


The plan provides for benefits in 
case of total and permanent disabil- 
ity. To those who have been full time 
representatives of the company at 
least ten years prior to such disabil- 
ity, the accumulated totals then 
standing to their credit will be paid 
in monthly instalments in accordance 
with a table included in the plan. 

Representatives who become mem- 
bers of the plan but who do not con- 
tinue as representatives of the com- 
pany for reasons other than death, 
disability or retirement, will receive 
their accumulated deposits at date of 
termination of contract, either as a 
single payment or in monthly pay- 
ments over periods of from one to 
five years, at discretion of the com- 
pany. Contributions made by the 
company and accumulations thereon 
will not be included in withdrawal 
payments. 

With respect to first year premi- 
ums, members eligible to deposit may 
elect to make no deposits or to de- 


» 
» 


posit an amount equal to 1, 2, or 
per cent thereof. With respect to re- 
newal premiums up to and including 
the sixth policy year, paid during 
their eligibility to deposit, excepting 
any business established more than a 


year prior to membership, such mem- 
bers will, under the terms of the plan, 
deposit an amount equal to 1 per cent 
thereof. The company will match de- 
posits made against renewal business, 
dollar for dollar, but will not make 
any contributions with respect to de- 
posits made against new business. 








Above is a picture of Ross E. 
Moyer, new vice-president in charge 
of underwriting for the North- 
western National Life at Minne- 
apolis. The story of Mr. Moyer’s 
change from the Continental As- 
surance in Chicago to the North- 
western National appeared in The 
Spectator of January 16. 
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Where High-Average 
Applications Originate 


Applications for life insurance on 
the part of those engaged in military 
and naval service were three times as 
numerous in December of 1940 as 
they were in December of 1939. At 
the same time, buyers of life insur- 
ance from the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries are more nu- 
merous than at any time since the 
high point of 1937. Evidently, then, 
the effects of the national defense pro- 
gram can be clearly traced in the cur- 
rent and potential life insurance mar- 
ket. The semi-annual study of life 
insurance buyers, from which these 
data are taken, was based on 10,000 
applicants for life insurance who 
wanted a total of $22,700,000 in cov- 
erage. The average policy applied for 
during December, 1940, according to 
the survey made by the American 
Service Bureau, was $2,270 and was 
higher than that for several years 
past. 

In addition to foremen, clerks, in- 
spectors and factory workers in the 
metal products industries, stimulation 
of the national defense program has 
also increased the purchase of life 
insurance among men engaged in the 
trucking business, in general mer- 
chandising, in mining and mineral re- 
fining, and in advertising and accoun- 
tancy. 

In December, last, there were nine- 
teen different occupations that pro- 
duced applications that averaged 
$5,000 or more. 

These occupations, with the num- 
ber of applications, average applied 
for and average amount of life insur- 
ance already owned, are shown in the 
table at the top of this page. 


Hearing Requested 
From New York 


The so-called Peoples Committee to 
Defend Life Insurance and Savings, 
an alleged non-profit Delaware cor- 
poration with offices in Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, has asked Insurance 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink of New 
York for a hearing on certain matters 
contained in the commissioner’s pre- 
liminary report to his state Legisla- 
ture. 

Most of the insurance men whose 
names appear in the list of member- 
ship of the Peoples Committee appear 
to be connected with mutual fire com- 
panies, except C. Vivian Anderson 
who is with the Provident Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia. 








Number of Averag Average Life 
OCCUPATION Applications Applied for Insurance Owned 

Machinery, metals and meta! manufacturing executives and owners 40 $14,063 $31,671 
Oil production and refining, engineers, executives and owners . 30 11,767 "20,270 
Lumber and wood products, executives and owners 15 e 12,654 
Bank and finance company officials and executives 25 , 10,614 
Theatre and studio, executives and owners 15 . 8,857 
Fur stores and furriers 9 ° 20,800 
Dentists - 30 A 11,688 
Aviation, executives, pilots and employees 17 A 18,050 
Investment brokers and salesmen 32 . 10,060 
Printing and paper, executives and owners ; 40 8,735 
Textiles and leather products, executives and owners ae 20 9,875 
Wholesale dry goods, jobbers and manufacturers’ agents oa 67 J 10,833 
Quarrying, minirg and mineral! refining, executives and owners 10 9,750 
Physicians and surgeons os 82 

Attorneys-at-law . ‘ , 53 

Automobiles sales agency, owners and managers 44 

Building tractors and superintendent . 33 

Wholesale commission and import house, executives and owners 28 

Casualty, fire and miscellaneous insurance 86 

















Worth Selling 


The late Calvin Coolidge never overtalked. 
Consequently, when he did speak men usually 
listened. They expected brevity and wisdom. Once 


he made this observation: 


“He who sells a life insurance policy sells a 
certificate of character, an evidence of good 
citizenship, an unimpeachable title to the 


right of self-government.” 


ted) rudential 
Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


George R. Robson, formerly manager of the Chicago 
brokerage department of the Connecticut General of Hart- 
ford, has been appointed resident vice president in charge 
of the Chicago branch office of the Continental Assurance 
of Chicago. His name is soon to be presented to the board 
of directors for election as a full vice president. 

H. W. Allison has been assigned to the Metropolitan 
Life of New York’s Huntington, West Va., district, suc- 
ceeding William G. Seymour, transferred to Clarksburg, 
West Va. 

Otto W. Nelson, assistant manager of the Hollywood, 
California, branch of the life, accident and group depart- 
ment of The Travelers of Hartford, has been promoted 
to manager of that branch. Rob Roy Denny, assistant 
manager of the Los Angeles office, has been made manager 
of the San Diego agency branch. Philip B. Putnam, as- 
sistant manager of the Long Beach office, has been trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles branch, and Harold B. McElrath, 
field assistant in the Los Angeles office, has been promoted 
to manage the Long Beach branch. 

A. Herbert Nelson, field assistant for the life, accident 
and group departments of the Minneapolis office of The 
Travelers of Hartford, has been appointed to assistant 
manager of that branch. 

Wilbur J. Oakley, assistant cashier in the Empire State 
office of The Travelers of Hartford, recently observed his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the company, and Stuart R. 
Plattenburg, cashier at the Chicago branch, recently at- 
tained his thirtieth anniversary with the company. 

New paid-for business of the Manhattan Life of New 
York for 1940 was up 23.14%, or $17,681,001 as against 
$14,358,075 in 1939. Insurance in force went up over eight 
and a half million dollars, and now totals $85,511,923. 

Collin O. Rash, assistant manager of the Gary, Indiana, 
district of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, has 
been promoted to district manager at Milwaukee No. 1. 
Frank B. Maher has been transferred to the agency depart- 
ment of the home office from field supervisor in the Greater 
New York territory. Wesley B. Adams, who was in the 
field service department, home office, succeeds Mr. Maher. 
Norman D. MacLauchlan, manager at New 
London, succeeds Mr. Adams. He will have general super- 
vision over the southwestern, midwest, and Gulf Central 
Dudley Dowell, formerly supervisor of the 


assistant 


departments. 
Alleghany department, has been made inspector of agen- 
cies for that department. Henry H. Hicks has been ap- 
pointed inspector of agencies of the newly established 
Great Middle department. Sterling W. Sill, formerly 
supervisor of division 2 of the central Pacific department, 
has been appointed inspector of agencies for the new 
intermountain department. F. Tuner Munsell, who was 
agency director of the Vanderbilt Avenue branch in New 
York City, has been appointed supervisor of division 2 of 
the Atlantic department. J. Frank Burke, formerly agency 
director of the Albany branch office, has been appointed 
supervisor of division 2 of the eastern department. 

Henry F. Chadeayne, secretary of the Great American 
Life of St. Louis, and Ripley E. Bowden, superintendent 
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NAMES 





IN HOME OFFICHI 


of group sales, were advanced to second vice-presidents 
at the annual Harry F. Rowlett, 
assistant secretary, was advanced to secretary. 

The officers and staff of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark recently turned over to the British War Relief 
Society $2,000 for the purchase and export of a mobile 
kitchen to be used in England. The gift is in addition to 
about $700 realized from the sale of B.W.R.S. pins and 
insignia. 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke has opened a new 
branch office in Atlanta with Charles H. Smith as branch 


recent meeting, and 
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NE of those infrequent letters to the editor of this 
department—and I say “infrequent” in no spirit of 
takes excep- 





modesty, but rather in hopeless resignation 
tion to my endorsement of the American Legion’s proposed 
plan for a physical education program to affect 110,000,000 
Americans. He points out that encouraging 
further physical activity among the young people between 
established a 
chair or bed 


instead of 


the ages of one and ten, there should be 
method of tying these children fast to a 
throughout alternate hours of the day. He claims they 
are entirely too active as it is and that they are too tough 
for the average adult to handle without further hardening 
through systematic physical education. Give some of these 
brats an idea of a proper right cross, or the fundamentals 
of ju jitsu and the old man would have to move right out 
of the house. My correspondent continued in a similar 
facetious vein, discussing stick ball and street football and 
other sports indulged in by city youngsters which not only 
disturb the tranquility of the indolent apartment dweller 
but which also endanger his life and limb whenever he 
ventures outside the house. In this connection, he did 
agree that planned physical training might have its points 
if it would provide isolated playgrounds, but on the whole 
he was apprehensive about the project. 
, -&£.2 


HAVE no doubt but that this man was the grandpa of 

two-year-old boy, because I know personally that such a 
character can wear man down to a state of exhaustion in 
thirty minutes flat, and I can also understand his aversion 
to athletics as practiced in city streets. You may, as ! 
do, endorse fully more playgrounds for these kids, both 
for their welfare as well as for your own, but you cannot 
with any regard for accuracy and truth term them 
“softies.” However, this dissenter became more serious i 
discussing physical training for that part of the 110,000, 
000 of forty or over. He said they should be tied down, 
too. Not only on alternate hours when they were free 
from business cares, but for the duration. He said their 
tennis equipment, golfing and riding stuff and any other 
sports accessories, should be confiscated by the State and 
turned over to the common use of younger folk, all @ 
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manager, and another branch office in the same city under 
the management of Harper J. Hughes. The company has 
also opened a new office in Jacksonville under the direction 
of Robert G. Williamson. 

Howard J. Brooks has been appointed manager of the 
Richmond branch of the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke and 
Jack Foster manager of the Jackson, Miss., office. The 
eastern and western North Carolina branches have been 
consolidated under the management of Joe W. Mann, with 
Andrew J. Lewis as assistant manager. Offices are located 
at Charlotte. 
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By Frank Ellington 














the interest of the grand fight life insurance and other 
doctors are waging against heart disease. He allowed that 
the elder generation might be allowed to swim in shallow 
waters of some quiet bay or lake, but was adamant on the 
matter of surf bathing or deep water swimming of any 
sort. He said that middle aged or older individuals actually 
would welcome such regulations, because they do not enjoy 
such strenuous exercise and only engage in sports out of 
a sense of vanity. 

E said the radio, walking the dog and an occasional 

action movie should be sufficient exercise and physical 
stimulation for the oldsters; that they would be far hap- 
pier if able to tell the young people how games should be 
played without being obliged to demonstrate their acquired 
knowledge. He seemed to feel keenly about these things 
and he made me feel quite conscious of my own limitations 
in the only two spots I feel competent to attempt—swim- 
ming and tennis. I used to play baseball, but gave that 
up ten years ago after striking out seven times in a row 
(that’s right and we only played seven innings) in a game 
hetween the married men and the single men of Emerson. 
N. J. The wife and children were looking on and before 
the game I overheard my wife inform several companions 
that her husband used to play college baseball. See what 
Imean? Pressing, I believe they call it; I wasn’t going 
to be satisfied with anything less than a three-bagger. 
The inevitable result was that both of us were embarrassed 
and I quit wearing the tattered old sweater with a letter 
which thereto I had affected at every opportunity. 


* 7 * 





HEN there was that Sunday at Jones Beach when I 

went with the kids over to the diving boards in the 
bay. I went along merely to get out of the hot sun and 
sands of the beach and to avoid bucking the breakers 
which were quite violent that day, but once there, observ- 
ing the youngsters zooming gracefully off the high boards, 
I was tempted to try a shot at it from a modest height. 
I was tempted—and I fell! And great was the fall. Yes, 
my singular reader has something on the ball when he 
Speaks of sports for elders. 








AGENCY NEWS 

Claude H. Tucker, general agent at Topeka, Kansas, for 
the Minnesota Mutual Life has had an application a week 
for 835 consecutive weeks. This may possibly be a national 
record for all companies in the App-A-Week Club. 

Walter I. Black, Omaha general agent for the John Han- 
cock of Boston, has reported for duty with the Nebraska 
National Guard. Corwin L. Hulbert, a leading agency 
producer, will carry on as supervisor during Mr. Black’s 
tour of service. 

Fred A. LeLaurin, of New Orleans, succeeds LeLaurin 
& Campbell as general agent of the life, accident and 
group department of the Aetna Life of Hartford for 
southern Louisiana and southern Mississippi. 

Deane G. Davis, associated with the eastern South 
Dakota agency of the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis, last week completed ten consecutive years 
of membership in the company App-A-Week Club. He is 
the seventeenth agent of the company to attain this 
distinction. 

Don T. McKellar is App-A-Week leader of the Illinois 
Bankers Life, having maintained weekly sales for thirteen 
years. He operates in a rural area with a population of 
about 60,000. Mr. McKellar was recently honored at a 
company luncheon in Chicago. 

Denver C. Fields, of Champaign, Illinois, led the Illinois 
Bankers Life for 1940 with sales of over one million dollars. 

The George H. Page general agency at Los Angeles of 
the California-Western States Life of Sacramento led the 
company on total paid-for life, accident and health, and 
group business for 1940. 

William S. Vogel, general agent at Newark for the 
Columbian National Life of Boston, was the company’s 
leading personal producer for 1940. 

Leonard V. Godine has been appointed general agent 
of the National Life of Montpelier in Baltimore. 

J. S. Marr has been appointed Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne general agent for Sacramento and surrounding 
territory. 

H. Lacy Daniel has been appointed general agent for 
Alabama of the National Life of Montpelier. 

Charles L. Scott, Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield 
general agent at Kansas City, and Arthur D. Lynn, as- 
sistant director of agencies, have formed a partnership. 
After March 1 they will represent the company in the 
Kansas City field. 


JUDICIAL 


Commissioner Frank Yetka has ruled that aviation ex- 
clusion riders on life policies are illegal in Minnesota. 


GROUP 

Fifty-two employees of the National Mutual Casualty 
of Tulsa are now protected by a group life policy totaling 
$67,000 issued by the Prudential of Newark. Hospital- 
ization and surgical benefits are also included. 
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Retirement Plans 
Gaining Rapidly 

Contributory retirement plans 
adopted by companies to take care of 
long-established life insurance agents 
who are full-time men and who have 
a high degree of persistency in their 
business, are definitely on the in- 
crease, in the opinion of Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general coun- 
sel for the American Life Convention. 
Col. Robbins stressed that factor very 
strongly at the mid-year educational 
conference of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters which was 
held last week in Minneapolis. He 
also brought out the possibility of an 
amendment in the Federal Social Se- 
eurity Act which might make it pos- 


sible for an agent, in connection with 
his company, to obtain a retirement 
income within its provisions. 

Dealing specifically with these con- 
siderations, Col. Robbins said: 

“The matter of a permanent retire- 
ment plan for life underwriters has 
been receiving the earnest attention 
of a great many of our companies. 
Last year the American Life Conven- 
tion sent a questionnaire to its mem- 
ber companies, and to all other com- 
panies having more than 125 millions 
in force, asking questions concerning 
any plans which the companies had 
in the way of retirement programs 
for their agency forces. It was in- 
teresting to note that nearly all of 
the companies were interested in such 
plans, and we learned that at least 
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17 Canadian companies and 14 United 
States companies were maintaining 
some form of retirement plan for 
soliciting agents. This number is 
rapidly increasing. Within the past 
month the Mutual Life of New York, 
the Penn Mutual, the Lincoln Na- 
tional, the Provident Mutual and the 
Bankers National have announced 
the adoption of agents contributory 
plans which became effective January 
1, of this year. So it is very apparent 
that company contributory retirement 
plans are increasing rapidly and that 
we are well started upon the solution 
of this vexing problem. 

“It seems to me that the real solu- 
tion of a retirement plan for the life 
underwriter lies in the contributory 
company plan. Of course, such a plan 
can be successful only with perma- 
nency of connection between the un- 
derwriter and his company, and in 
the years gone by, with the tremen- 
dous annual agency turnover, there 
would be considerable frustration of 
any company retirement plan.” 


Alan Beck Joins 
New England Mutual 


The many friends of Alan Beck 
former advertising manager of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis, will 
be glad to learn that he has joined 
the editorial and advertising staff of 
the New England Mutual Life. He 
will be located at the company‘s home 
office in Boston. 

Mr. Beck had been with the Central 
States Life since 1933, having joined 
that company following his education 
at Westminster College and at the 
school of journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He did an outstand- 
ing job with the Central States in 
the preparation of advertising, publi- 
cation of agency bulletins and de- 
sales-promotion ma- 





velopment of 
terial. 

His activities outside of the insur- 
ance business included prominence in 
mid-West fencing circles, and he has 
been duelling sword champion of St. 
Louis and editor of The Blade, a pub- 
lication of special interest to Missouri 
swordsmen. 


Behan Receives Emblem 
On 45 Years’ Service 


Joseph C. Behan, vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, recently received his forty- 
five years’ service emblem showing 4 
star for each five years of his associa- 
tion with the company. He says that 
he is looking forward to forty-five 
more years of active service. 
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Life Insurance 
In National Defense 


(Continued from page 7) 


of $2,700,000,000. In addition they 
credited their accounts with inter- 
est and other accumulations to the 
extent of $1,375,000,000, making a 
grand total of $4,075,000,000. In 
comparison be it noted that divi- 
dends declared by the three thou- 
sand American corporations which 
make it their business to announce 
them publicly, also totaled a little 
over $4,000,000,000. 

Let us turn back to the national 
defense program and study the ef- 
forts through which it will be 
brought to realization. 


Program Ramifications 


The table on this page compares 
the distribution of defense work 
with that of life insurance invest- 
ments by states. 

Whatever the ultimate expendi- 
tures, it is clear that they will not 
be limited to a few important plants 
nor will they even benefit to any 
particular extent the large corpora- 
tions. The defense contracts are 
like a huge rainfall that goes down 
over every inch of American soil 
carrying their stimulating effect in- 
to the smallest shop and the most 
modest industrial unit. 

An idea of the ramification of 
the defense program is obtained 
from the fact that in normal times 
the army places about 500,000 sep- 
arate contracts a year. With a 
budget nearly ten times as large 
it is obvious that its contracts will 
go to hundreds of thousands of dif- 
ferent sources of supply. The 
budget of the navy is even larger. 

Of the $16,000,000.000 authorized 
so far, about $10,000,000,000 have 
been placed with the large manu- 
facturers, who, however, have not 
yet placed even one-tenth of this 
amount with their sub- and sub-sub 
contractors. It is the little manu- 
facturer of brass nuts in Baraga. 
Mich.; the maker of steel alloy tap 


rivets in Deuel, Neb.; the fabrica- 
tor of perforated tinplate in Frank- 
lin, Wash.; who are counted on to 
deliver thousands upon thousands 
of small parts to the large plants 
in the East where they will be 
placed on the assembly line, finally 
to emerge as four-engined bombers, 
as 30-ton tanks, as powerful search- 
lights, and four-inch anti-tank 
guns, not to mention the shipyards 
that turn out 1500-ton submarines 
and $80,000,000 battleships. 

The economic effect of the de- 
fense program promises to be so 
sweeping that once the unavoidable 
initial delay and confusion are over- 
come, there will hardly be a mine 
where blasts of dynamite will not 
produce ore for 16-inch shells; 
hardly a barge between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River 
whose flat bottom will not be cover- 
ed with raw materials needed for 
defense; hardly a crane that will 
not be working day and night to 
keep the goods moving, from dock 
to train, from train to yard, from 
yard to factory; hardly a bank that 
will not be asked to lend money for 
additional plant space, for the 
town’s new water supply, for put- 
ting up a fence around the power 
station. 

The wide spread of defense pro- 
gram is fully matched by that of 
the investments of life insurance 
companies. 

Life insurance investments are 
much more evenly distributed than 
defense contracts. This is largely 
due to the fact that the contracts, 
while they indicate where they are 
placed, do not show where they 
finally will be executed. A $200,- 
000,000 order to the Douglas Air- 
craft Company in Santa Monica. 
Cal., for airplanes does not reveal 
where the engines, the rubber tires 
the instruments, the starters and 
the propeller blades are manufac- 
tured. It throws the full amount 
into the “Pacific” column. 

In contrast, the investments of 
life insurance companies show the 
locality in which they are put to 











DISTRIBUTION OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS AND OF LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS BY STATES 


Defense Contracts 


Geographical Division 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 


Investments of 49 
Life Insurance Cos. 
Per Cent as of Per Cent 
of Total Dec. 31, 1939 of Total 
.0 $1 329, 500.000 5.4 
; ’ 30.0 


SBs 
38 


work. What has been said of de- 
fense contracts fructifying every 
inch of American soil like a huge 
rainfall, might be applied with at 
least as good a reason to the invest- 
ments of these companies. Of the 
nine geographic divisions, one, the 
Middle Atlantic (comprising New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania) carries 30 per cent of all in- 
vestments; one, East North Cen- 
tral (comprising the industrial 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, also Wisconsin) carries 
over 20 per cent; two, West North 
Central and South Atlantic, carry 
in the neighborhood of 10 per cent 
(11.4 per cent and 9.7 per cent, re- 
spectively) while the remaining five 
divisions except one (which com- 
prises the mountain states) show a 
ratio of better than 5 per cent. 
Turning from the geographical 
to the industrial field we find that 
the life insurance companies occu- 
py an important place, holding, as 
they do, one-fifth of all railroad, 
public utility and industrial bonds. 


Public Utilities 


The largest investment, outside 
of mortgages and government ob- 
ligations, is in bonds and stocks of 
public utility companies. Since 1929 
it has risen as follows: 

1929 , » . or 9.0°. of total assets 

1932 .808, 100, 9.5°, of total assets 

1937 : ,000. 11.7° of total assets 

1939 696 000, 13.8°,, of total assets 

1940° a y " 14. 4°, of total assets 

“estimated 


The importance of light and pow- 
er, of heat and gas in our economic 
and industrial system is so well 
known and so self-evident that no 
further comment need be made on 
the part of the public utilities in 
the national defense program. Last 
year, the increase in business activ- 
ity, stimulated partly by foreign 
war orders and partly by our own 
defense preparations, accounted for 
an increase in the output of elec- 
tricity of 14,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, a gain of more than 16 per 
cent. One million more customers 
were served than the year before. 
(To be concluded in our next issue) 


Veteran Journalist 


Dies at 78 


Harry E. Pretty, veteran news- 
paperman on the staff of the United 


21.5 


ao 
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West North Central 
ntic 
Wes South or 
entral 
Mountain 


States Review, Philadelphia, who had 
been associated with insurance trade 
papers since the turn of the century, 
died recently at Hahnemann Hospi- 
tal of complications following an ap- 
pendectomy. He was 78. 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—NOoRTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HE 1941 dividend scale of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is an increase over the scale in effect during 
1940. The new scale will make dividends slightly higher on most policies, 
although in some instances, notably endowments, the policyholder may re- 
ceive a smaller dividend in 1941 than in 1940. The rate of interest allowed 
in 1941 on dividends left to accumulate will be 3.25 per cent and compares 
with 3.50 per cent allowed in 1940. The rate of interest payable in 1941 on 
proceeds of policies will be 3.25 per cent on withdrawable funds and 3.5 
per cent on non-withdrawable funds as compared with 3.5 per cent on 
withdrawable funds and 3.75 per cent on non-withdrawable funds in 1940. 

Under the 1941 dividend scale on a $1,000 Whole Life Policy issued at 
age twenty-five, the dividend at the end of the first year is twenty-five 
cents or 4.36 per cent more than under the 1940 scale. At age 40, it is 37 
cents or 5.14 per cent more. At age 55, it is 10 cents or 1.04 per cent more. 

Under the 1941 dividend scale, the dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest. An Ordinary Life Policy will become paid up in 24 years at age 
25; 23 years at age 30; 22 years at age 35; 21 years at age 40; 20 years at 
age 45; 19 years at age 50; 18 years at age 55; 16 years at age 60 and |4 
years at age 65. 

Under the same option, this policy will mature as an endowment in 37 
years at age 25; 34 years at age 30; 32 years at age 35; 30 years at age 40; 
27 years at age 45; 25 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55; 19 years at age 
60 and 16 years at age 65. 

Using the 1941 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of twenty yreas will 
be $2.44 as against $2.99 under the 1940 scale; at age 45 the net cost of 
the same policy at the end of twenty years will be $6.35 as against $6.83 
under the 1940 scale. 

The average annual net cost of a 20-Payment Life Policy issued at age 
35 if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be a cash value in excess 
of cost of $2.35 and compares with a cash value in excess of cost of $2.23 
under the 1940 scale; at age 45, the net cost of the same policy at the 
end of twenty years will be 49 cents under the 1941 scale as against 53 
cents under the 1940 scale. 


Dividends per $1000 
COMPARISON OF 1940 AND 1941 SCALES 
Policies the same number of years in force for both scales 


Age 25 at Issue Age 40 at Issue Age 55 at Issue 


Policy 1940 1941 Increase 1940 1941 ~— Increase bat 1941 =‘ Increase 


Year Scale Scale Scale Scale le Scale 
1 $5.73 $5.98 $0.25 $7.20 $7.57 $0.37 $9.60 $9.50 $0.10 
2 5.82 6.11 7 7.29 7.72 .43 9.78 9.79 01 
3 5.90 6.23 .33 7.38 7.86 48 9.98 10.09 WwW 
4 5.99 6.36 .37 7.47 7.98 .51 10.17 10.40 -23 
5 6.08 6.49 41 7.56 8.11 55 10.39 10.72 .33 
10 6.57 7.19 .62 8.00 8.71 71 11.65 12.57 .92 
15 6.95 7.66 71 8.51 9.02 51 13.11 14.21 1.11 
20 7.34 7.84 .50 9.21 9.45 .24 14.82 15.93 1.11 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
1 $6.21 $6.22 $0.01 $7.65 $7.79 $0.14 $9.88 $9.64 $0.24 
2 6.34 6.40 .06 7.78 7.98 20 10.08 9.95 13 
3 6.48 6.58 .10 7.93 8.16 23 10.31 10.28 03 
4 6.62 6.76 .14 8.07 8.34 27 10.53 10.61 08 
5 6.77 6.94 .17 8.20 8.50 30 10.79 10.96 17 
10 7.57 7.91 .34 8.95 9.35 40 12.20 12.86 66 
15 8.32 8.50 .18 9.86 9.81 05 13.73 14.17 44 
20 9.17 8.80 .37 11.02 10.27 75 14.95 14.32 63 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
1 $7.08 $6.65 $0.43 $8.18 $8.05 $0.13 $10.06 $9.73 $0.33 
2 7.31 6.93 38 8.37 8.29 .08 10.28 10.06 .22 
3 7.54 7.21 .33 8.57 8.53 .04 10.53 10.40 ~.13 
4 7.79 7.49 .30 8.77 8.76 -.01 10.78 10.75 -.03 
5 8.04 7.77 .27 8.97 8.98 -.01 11.05 1.11 .06 
10 9.38 9.21 .17 10.08 10.12 .04 12.56 13.06 -50 
15 10.81 10.01 .80 11.44 10.74 .30 14.13 14.16 .03 
20 12.48 10.56 1.92 13.14 11.25 -1.89 15.03 13.30 1.73 








The Board of Directors of the State 


State Mutual Adopts 
Annuity Rates A new Hospital Expense 


Security Mutual’s New Policy 


providing 30 days’ coverage at full 


Mutual Life Assurance Company at 
the last meeting adopted new single 
premium annuity rates. The change 
in rates is due to a change in the 
interest assumption from 3% to 22%. 
The mortality basis is unchanged. 
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rate plus 90 days’ additional at half 
rate for each claim, is now released 
by the Accident and Health Depart- 
ment of Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Binghamton, N. Y. It 
was developed by E. A. Hauschild. 










































‘ ’ . 
Guarantee Mutual Life 
Announces Family Income 
and Mortgage Retirement 
Rider Plans 
Two new coverages have been an- 
nounced by the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company of Omaha. They are 
Family Income and Mortgage Retire- 
ment Insurance, both of which are 
issued in rider form, in connection 

with all policy forms except Term. 


Family Income Rider 

The Family Income Rider pays a 
specified monthly income in addition 
to the proceeds of the policy proper, 
in case of death during the “supple- 
mentary contract period,” of either 
10, 15 or 20 years, dating from the 
policy issue date. 

The Family Income unit is $5.00 
per month. and premiums are based 
on such unit income. Amounts which 
may be applied for are two, three or 
four units for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance provided by the regular policy. 
Rates are based on the Company’s 
Yearly Renewable Term premium. 

The Guarantee Mutual Family In- 
come Rider provides that the income 
will be paid for the full twelve 
months of the year in which death 
occurs. This provision gives equal 
benefit to every policyowner for the 
premium paid, making the Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life plan outstanding in 
that respect. 


Mortgage Retirement Rider 

The Mortgage Retirement Rider is 
issued according to the same rules as 
the Family Income Rider, but pre 
vides for payment of a specified sil 
gle payment in addition to the pre 
ceeds of the policy proper, if death 
occurs during a “rider period” of 1, 
15 or 20 years, from the issue date of 
the policy, depending on the plat 
chosen as teing most applicable ® 
the insured’s needs. 

The single payment (amount of 
insurance) varies according to th 
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policy year in which death occurs, 
decreasing (as the amount of the 
mortgage is assumed to be reduced) 
until the end of the rider period, when 
the additional provided 
ceases. The amounts of insurance pe 


insurance 


unit, applicable during the first policy 
year are: 10 Year Plan. $508.00; 15 
Year Plan, $704.00; and 20 Year 
Plan, These 


equivalent to the insurance values of 


$869.00. amounts are 
the Family Income Rider for the same 
age of issue and same “supplementary 
contract period.” 

Annual rates, for single units of 
both the Family Income and Mort- 
gage Retirement Riders, at Age 35, 


for selected policy years, are: 











10-Year Plan 15-Year Plan 20-Year Plan 
1 $4.92 $6.81 $8.41 
§ 3.38 5.70 7.66 
10 .70 3.87 6.53 
15 86 4.75 
20 1.16 








The premiums, examples of which 
are shown above, are on a participat- 
ing basis, and the “riders” will par- 
ticipate during the premium paying 


period. 


Equitable of Lowa Dividend 
Announcement 

The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, announces 
that the current dividend scale will 
be continued during 1941 to premium 
paying policyholders. In addition to 
the continuation of the present divi- 
dend scale the interest on funds left 
on deposit with the company will be 
paid or credited on the basis of 3%4.%, 
the same rate as allowed in 1940 

The convention form annual state- 
ment of this company as of December 
31, 1940, 
passed the 


revealed that its assets 
200,000,000 mark during 


1940 having doubled during the past 
decade. 


Also, due to the company’s 








$1000 of insurance. 


at age 65. 


60 and 18 years at age 65. 


under the 1940 scale. 


under the 1940 scale. 


Dividend at 


End of Year 
25 
Premium $21.49 
1 
2 5.95 
3 6.17 
4 6.38 
“5 12.39 
Total dividends, 10 years 66.88 
Total dividends, 20 years 147.21 
Dividend at 
End of Year 
25 
Premium $31.83 
1 
2 6.46 
3 6.73 
4 7.00 
*5 13.49 
Total dividends, 10 years 73.69 
Total dividends, 20 years 165.64 
Dividend at 
End of Year 
25 
Premium $49.33 
1 
2 6.26 
3 6.63 
4 6.99 
*6 13.07 
Total dividends, 10 years 74.47 
Total divider ds, 20 years 175.71 


* Includes special 5th year dividend. 





DivipEND ScALE—EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
Society, New York, N. Y. 


HE 1941 dividend scale of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 

York, is practically the same dividend scale as used in 1940. The only 
difference is a slight change in the extra dividend payable at the end of 
the fifth year. This is a result of past dividend changes and is not a change 
in scale; the fifth year dividends are accumulated over the first five policy 
years. The excess dividends this year are slightly larger for young ages at 
issue and slightly smaller for older ages as compared with the excess divi- 
dends in 1940. The difference amounts to approximately 10 or 12 cents per 


Participating Immediate Annuity, Retirement Annuity, Income Bonds, 
Optional Deferred Annuities and Single Premium Deferred Refund An- 
nuities are on a reduced dividend scale. 

The Equitable has adopted a new gross interest rate on participating 
settlement options. For funds left under options which guarantee 3 per 
cent interest, a gross interest rate of 3.125 will be paid. For options (1! B) 
included in policies issued after January |, 
rate is |'/2 per cent and the gross interest rate for 1941 is 2.75 per cent. 
The same rate of interest is now used for annual payments as for semi- 
annual, quarterly or monthly payments. Dividend accumulations continue 
to receive 3 per cent gross interest. 

Under the 1941 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid up in 25 years at age 25; 
24 years at age 30; 24 years at age 35; 23 years at age 40; 22 years at age 
45; 21 years at age 50; 20 years at age 55; 18 years at age 60 and 1/6 years 


Under same option, this policy will mature as an endowment in 37 years 
at age 25; 35 years at age 30; 33 years at age 35; 3! years at age 40; 28 
years at age 45; 26 years at age 50; 23 years at age 55; 2! years at age 


Using the 1941 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a $1000 
Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be $3.97 as against $3.98 under the 1940 scale; at age 45 the net cost 
of the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $8.95 as against $8.96 


The average annual net cost of a 20-Payment Life Policy issued at age 
35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value in excess of 
cost of 97 cents as compared with a cash value in excess of cost of 96 
cents under the 1940 scale; at age 45 the net cost of the same policy at 
the end of 20 years will be $2.74 under the 1941 scale as against $2.75 


INustrated Dividends per $1000 - 1941 Basis (American 3°; Reserve 


Age at Issue 
30 35 40 45 50 
$24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 $48.48 
6.40 6.82 6.93 6.81 6.80 
6.65 7.04 7.09 7.02 7.06 
6.90 7.26 7.23 7.23 7.30 
13.36 14.15 14.26 14.13 14.19 
71.44 73.91 74.34 74.75 78.22 
152.47 155.79 159.94 170.91 194.47 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
Age at Issue 
30 35 40 45 
$34.76 $38.34 $42.79 $48.52 $56.17 
6.90 7.32 7.41 7.26 7.19 
7.20 7.58 7.62 7.53 7.51 
7.51 7.86 7.82 7.81 7.82 
14.46 15.24 15.33 15.16 15.12 
78.17 80.79 81.27 81.60 84.42 
172.06 177.16 182.33 192.54 212.63 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 
30 35 40 45 50 
$50.43 $51.91 $54.06 $57.34 $62.55 
6.88 7.48 7.75 7.73 7.72 
7.27 7.82 8.02 8.05 8.08 
7.65 8.17 8.30 8.39 8.43 
14.42 15.61 16.09 16.22 16.31 
80.52 84.95 87.10 88.56 91.50 
186.40 195.80 203.98 214.23 1.45 





1939, the guarantee interest 


ORDINARY LIFE 








careful selection of risks it enjoyed a 
very favorable mortality which, dur- 
ing 1940, was approximately 45% of 





the actual. Surplus of the company 
during the past year increased $602,- 
000 and now exceeds $9,000,000. 
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Formula Given For 
A Lazy Underwriter 


I try to get cash with the app be- 
cause I’m too lazy to go after it on 
delivery. 

I try to get an annual premium 
too, because I’m too lazy to do book- 
keeping, twelve, four or even two 
times a year. 

I won’t bother with people who 
can’t pay for life insurance, because 
I’m too lazy to keep messing around 
with lapses and reinstatements. 

I use an organized sales talk be- 
cause I’m too lazy to spend the energy 
arguing with a prospect in a hap- 
hazard manner. 

I tear up prospect cards after the 
second or third unsuccessful interview 
because I’m too lazy to keep filing 
them ahead for future calls. 

I often talk even premiums because 
I’m too lazy to multiply in odd figures 
and besides it makes my bookkeeping 
easier and my sales larger. 

I have a carefully routed schedule 
of daily calls because I am too lazy 
to waste steps. 

I do my planning the night before 
because I’m particularly lazy in the 
early morning and I hate to go to 
work before 9 o’clock. 

I approach the prospect on the basis 
of the things he is interested in, so 
he’ll do most of the talking when I am 
too lazy to carry the brunt. 

I try to close early and often be- 
cause the longer I’m with the prospect 
the lazier and more tired I get. 

I talk in simple terms because I was 
too lazy to learn all the fancy tech- 
nical terminology. 

I keep my centers of influence sug- 





.Prospecting 


gesting a constant stream of new 
names of people to see because I’m 
too lazy to dig them out myself from 
cold canvass. 

I do my best to write policies over 
the non-medical limits because I am 
too lazy to fill in the medical side of 
the app—and besides a doctor gets 
paid for this. 

I’m probably the laziest underwrit- 
er in town, but I probably am the 
best paid.—The Great Southerner. 


Sales Sentences With 
Punch That Succeeds 


Only one fire insurance policy in 
each 1,260 written ever becomes a 
claim. But of 1,260 men at age 35, 
eleven will pass on this year and 157 
will have a disability injury. Of which 
policy is there greater need? 

If the big bell rang for every in- 
jury, as it does for every fire, it would 
be a public nuisance. 

How many doctors are there in 
your town? Every one is making his 
living from sickness and accidents. 
Who pays the bills? 

Who is carrying the risk on your 
life—a strong insurance company or 
your wife? 

Can you find anyone who will work 
for $25 a year and take your place 
and do it indefinitely when you are 
laid up?—The Federal. 





NOW... 


force. 
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Score Yourself 


On Success Quiz 

If you, as a life underwriter, want 
to find out how you stand regarding 
chances for success in 1941, just score 
yourself on the following questions 
which are currently submitted in Field 
News, the agency house organ of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles: 

1. Do I know the best kind of peo- 
ple for me to work among in 1941? 

2. Is my prospect file “alive”? 

3. Have I sufficient prospects in 
the 25 to 45 age group? 

4. Fave I enough prospects earn- 


ing $2,500 a year and over? 

5. Am I getting enough referred 
names from strong centers of influ- 
ence? 

6. Am I securing enough business 
through age-change opportunities? 

7. Am I routing my calls geograph- 
ically each day? 

8. Am I makin enough home calls 
in the evening hours? 

9. Am I really organizing my sales 
presentation? 

10. Am I actually selling the full 
line of the company’s Life, Accident 
and Sickness Insurance? 

11. Do I have a thorough under- 
standing of the companies Settlement 
Option service opportunities? 

12. Am I watching the factors that 
build “Quality Business’’? 

13. Am I making enough sales on 
an annual premium basis? 

14. Am I earnestly trying to get 
settlement with each application? 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Agents Elect M. R. Orr 


Millard R. Orr, general agent at 
Philadelphia for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, has been elected president of 
the general agents association of that 
organization. He succeeds Corydon 
K. Litchard, agent at Springfield, 
Mass., who becomes a member of the 
executive committee. 

The election, held during the asse 
ciation conference in Miami Beach, 
Florida, recently, also named the fol 
lowing officers: Frank T. MeNally 
of Minneapolis, vice-president; and 
John F. Cremen of Washington, D. © 
Mr. Cremen was reelected secretary 
and treasurer. 
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Motivating Stories 


Important to Sales 

Discussing salesmanship in life in- 
surance at a recent meeting of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) life underwriters 
association, Chester O. Fischer, vice 
president of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life said that knowledge of the prod- 
uct and sincere belief in its value to 
the client are of great importance 
Without these essentials, he said, the 
underwriter cannot hope for success. 

He said that appeal to both emo- 
tion and logic are necessary. The 
prospect must be led to wish for the 
advantages which life insurance will 
give to him and his family. In ad- 
dition, he must justify to himself the 
expenditure of the first premium and 
future premiums. 

Motivating stories portraying life 
insurance in action for a family, and 
in contrast the precarious situation of 
a widowed mother and her children 
without financial security, Mr. Fischer 
said, serve as the emotional appeal. 
But this is not sufficient. The hazard 
and expense of delay in buying life 
insurance must be stressed. 

Mr. Fischer said that many sales- 
men, after a splendid presentation, 
neglect asking the prospect, again and 
again to buy. They are weak in clos- 
ing. Their situation, he said, can be 
likened to a theatrical director who 
would cast his play, rehearse his cast, 
advertise the show, then fail to turn 
on the footlights when the curtain 


rises, 


Stranger Establishes 


New Contacts 


A member of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life’s Holmes Agency had a doub- 
le hurdle to surmount in making up 
a prospect list, says Assistant Man- 
ager Earl M. McKnight, in the Bulle- 
tin, because that member was a new- 
comer in business and was almost 
entirely without attractive prospects 
or contacts in New York City. 

The fact that he was a Yale gradu- 
ate was a help however. A prospect 
list of local Yale men was made up, 
not of his classmates, who had been 
out only a few months, but of mem- 
bers of the preceding class of 1938, 
who by this time might reasonably be 
expected to have jobs and to have at- 


tained some measure of job stability. 
The agent followed up this list, ex- 
panded as time went on with a few 
of his own classmates, and then went 
back to 1937 where he found an even 
more stable group, who had passed 
the stage of teing supported by their 
fathers and their laundry 
done at home, and were in some cases 
already assuming responsibilities 


having 


which made them appreciative of the 
importance of insurance. 

Within three months he had built 
up a prospect list of between two and 
three hundred names, enough so that 
he can now make ten calls a day and 
not run short of names. 


To Make a Long 


Yarn Short 

That all might read as they run, 
the home office of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, digested very 
briefly the many excellent talks by 
sales leaders at a recent company 
convention. Here are a few of them: 

A client is one who looks to us for 
life insurance counsel, with implicit 
confidence in our judgment and abil- 
ity. Are we worthy of this con- 
fidence?—Edward A. Phila- 
delphia. 


Sawin, 


* * 


Old men should look to the future 
for opportunity; middle aged men 
should look to the present for their 
strength, and young men should look 
to the lessons of the past. There is 
much to be learned from experience. 

Louis F. Paret, Philadelphia. 

ae me 

When they tell me they are afraid 
to buy for fear they may some time 
lose their jobs, I say “Either you'll 
starve to death or get another job. 
If you get another job you'll be able 
to pay for the insurance, but if you 
starve to death your family will need 
your insurance for sure.”—S. Roy 
Swenson, New York. 

* * 

Don’t talk to a man when he gets 
a far-away look in his eyes. Let him 
think, for when he thinks, he is prob- 
ably selling himself life insurance. 

Don’t talk too fast—sometimes the 
prospect can’t think as fast as you 
can, 

Don’t force your way to an inter- 
view when a man is busy.—Sherman 
O. Schumacher, Akron. 


Picks “‘Hitchers” 
As Prospects. 


A Kansas City agent ran across 
a novel and profitable sales idea which 
is reminiscent of the New York agent 
who made a habit of having a dif- 
ferent dentist give his teeth a clean- 
ing each week. Similar, but infinitely 
more appealing to all who stop to re- 
call just how many cavities the aver- 
age dentist can discover each time 
the patient opens a little wider. The 
Kansas City man devotes a half an 
hour each day to prospecting from 
8:30 until 9, while driving to his of- 
fice. It happened this way, as report- 
ed in the Connecticut General Life’s 
agency publication, the Bulletin: 

The habit was started one snowy 
morning when he picked up some 
strangers and gave them a ride down- 
town. 

In casual conversation he learned 
that one worked for an organization 
that had no group insurance. An- 
other, upon hearing that he was an 
insurance man, volunteered the infor- 
mation that a “crumby” agent had 
been calling on the boss. The boss 
admitted he needed insurance but 
complained that no agent seemed to 
know enough about insurance to war- 
rant his confidence. 

Since this experience the agent has 
made it a practice to take people 
downtown in the morning, picking 
them up in neighborhoods which are 
likely to yield good prospects. 


Endowment Income 


Versus Annuity 


This story is credited to Bob Wien- 
ecke of the Mutual Trust Life of 
Chicago:—A Chicago agent ran into 
a prospect who said “Sure, I’m inter- 
ested in an Annuity, but I don’t want 
any more life insurance.” Sounds 
familiar, doesn’t it? Most of us have 
had to meet this objection, tut here’s 
the way the Chicago agent met it. He 
went through a verbal illustration of 
the Endowment Income policy. filling 
it out to pay $100.00 a month at 65. 

They went over it again. The pros- 
pect seemed pretty well pleased, but 
appeared to have some sort of objec- 
tion. He asked “Yes, but what hap- 
pens if I die?” The agent replied, 
“Well, your wife will get an annuity 
income just like you do, only it will be 
$55.10 a month for twenty years.” 

That was all Mr. Prospect wanted 
to know. He bought it. He didn’t 
want any life insurance, but he 
thought it was swell for his wife to 
have an income! 
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Administration 


Examination Comment 
At Home Life Meeting 


Examination of companies is un- 
doubtedly the most important single 
function that insurance supervisors 
have to perform, it was stated by 
Louis H. Pink, New York state insur- 
ance superintendent, at the conven- 
tion held by the Home Life Insurance 
Co., Jan. 22, at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. His talk in- 
cluded also a broad view of life insur- 
ance in the world of tomorrow. 

Discussing company examination 
more fully, Superintendent Pink said 
that in the early days a few men with 
some mathematical training 
picked out here and there to make 
examinations, but now there is an 


were 


experienced and well qualified force 
of civil service examiners of mor: 
than 120 men and women, of whom 
many are lawyers and accountants 
and several are actuaries. 

To give point to his general state- 
ments, he said that in the examina- 
tion of the Home Life, a medium- 
sized company, six examiners were 
busy for about three months, while in 
the case of the Metropolitan Life 
about twenty examiners were con- 
stantly engaged for about a year and 
a half. Not only do the exeminations 
protect the public, he said, but they 
are welcomed by the companies them- 
selves as involving a complete over- 
hauling that tends to keep the com- 
panies on their toes. 

But state supervision must con- 
stantly improve, according to Super- 
intendent Pink, who predicted that 
defense spending would probably lead 
to an increase in the volume of life 
insurance. And because the S.E.C. 
has been active in suppressing not 
only fraudulent but also ill-advised 





Departmental 


business ventures, the investment op- 
portunities of the average person 
have been greatly curtailed, leaving 
life insurance and savings banks as 
the easiest and safest outlet for their 
funds. 

In his view of the world of tomor- 
row, Superintendent Pink called for 
“some form of world machinery” 
which might be “cooperation between 
a United States of Europe, a still 
more democratic British Empire, and 
a federation of republics in the West- 
ern Hemisphere dedicated to common 
safety and defense.” Those occupied 
in the insurance business must, he 
concluded, not only do their utmost 
for national defense by rendering ex- 
ceptional service in that business but 
also “by taking a leading part in the 
making of a new world according to 
fundamental insurance principles.” 


Foreign 


Life Insurance Report 


For Germany in 1939 


According to reports to the Depart 
ment of Commerce, prepared by Wm 
L. Smyser, Secretary and Vice-Con- 
sul, American Embassy, Berlin, dur 
ing the year 1939 the German life in- 
surance companies continued to make 
substantial progress, increasing both 
the number of new contracts and the 
total amount of insurance written and 
outstanding, yet due to the war and 
to special legislation adapting the in 
dustry to the changed situation, pre 
mium payments lagged, while pre 


PROGRESS WITH A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Retirement Plan for Agents 


Liberal Contract 
Complete Modern Sales Aids 


Bonus Point System 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 
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mature cancellations of policies were 
not infrequent. The total amount of 
life insurance, not including reinsur- 
ance, in the Reich at the end of 1939 
was estimated at more than 33,000, 
000,000 Reichsmarks, an increase of 
about 10 per cent over 1938. 

New business acquired during the 
year offset numerous losses, including 
premature deductions by way of re- 
purchase, forfeiture, reduction or non 
redemption of policies. These deduce. 
tions, affecting the total amount of 
insurance written, could not have been 
expected to have been lower in 1939 
than in 1938, since the year was over- 
shadowed by uncertainties. In some 
companies, especially where persons 
now attempting to emigrate from the 
Reich were concerned, the number of 
forfeitures was even higher than in 
preceding years. None the less the 
net increase in the amount of insur- 
ance written continued to advance, in 
part through the acceptance of new 
types of risk such as life insurance 
for handicraft workers. Thus the as- 
sets of the industry as a whole were 
protected and grew through nomal ex- 
pansion. 

Company investments for 1939 have 
8,000,000,000 
rapidly 


been estimated at 
Reichsmarks, of which a 
growing share was absorbed by gov- 
ernment securities. As a result in 
part of this increasingly close conneec- 
tion with the state and in part of the 
official policy of forcing down interest 
rates in the course both of 1939 and 
the first eight months of 1940, the 
incomes accruing to insurance enter- 
prises were irregular while the inter- 
est rate earned on the companies 
investments continued the downward 
trend which has been discernible since 
1935. Mortality experience was favor- 
able and combined with other elements 
to counteract unprofitable develop 
ments. Reinsurance continued to exer- 
cise a salutary influence, and it was 
revealed that reinsurance premiums 
had absorbed about 40 per cent of the 
total receipts from direct insurance 
premiums received during 1938. Pre 
mium payments during 1939 approx 
mated 1,500,000,000 Reichsmarks. 
The total amount of insurance writ 
ten by all life insurance companié 
within the so-called Old Reich at the 
end of 1939 has been appraised # 
more than 33,000,000,000 Reichsmarks 
by experts of the Allianz Company # 
against 30,000,000,000 Reichsmarks # 
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the end of the preceding year. The 
companies on whose business activities 
this estimate is based comprise about 
thirty-five limited stock 
and thirty-four mutual life insurance 
companies, while insurance written by 
the German public insurance institu- 
finally that written for 
Germany proper by Austrian and 
foreign companies is also included. 
About one-third of the total business 
is handled by only six companies, thc 
Allianz, the Volksfuersorge, the Vik 
toria, the Gerling, the Alte Leipziger 
and the Gothaer. 


companies 


tions, and 


Agency 


Policyholders Are 
Final Tribunal 

Defining the policyholders as the 
last tribunal, upon whose approval 
depends the survival of an agency and 
its right to Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president of the Mass- 
achussets Mutual Life, at Springfield, 
said that the policyholders are both 
the cause and the effect of the gen- 
eral agents’ and the agents’ job. The 
policyholder wants effective, econom- 
ical operation. He has a right to 
representation that he can rely upon. 
Recognizing the agency and the agents 
as the company in his community, he 
expects them to fight unjust criticism 
and activities which would be det- 
rimental to his interests as an insur- 
ance owner. He expects any needed 
changes to be made without compul- 
sion. Mr. Fischer discussed “Man- 
aging the Agency of Today” at the 
annual conference of the company’s 
general agents. at Miami Beach. 

In all fields of business, Mr. Fischer 
said, and especially in life insurance, 
sales and service are inseparable and 
interdependent. Economic upheaval 
increases the policyholder’s awareness 
of the need for having his life insur- 
ance arranged, and planned to avoid, 
as far as possible, leaving to his 
family the problems incident to invest- 
ing the proceeds of his estate. This 
and many other problems are definite- 
ly and permanently solved for many 
millions of policyholders, as the result 
of conscientious service rendered by 
intelligent agents. The satisfied policy- 
holder, like a satisfied customer, is 
the best prospect for later sales, he 
said, 


survive, 





He said that the task and respon- 
sibility of the general agent are great- 
er now than for many years. This is 
caused by current economic trends; 
criticisms, whether just or unjust; 
the compulsory military training of 
the American youth; rising taxes; 
and fear of inflation. There is no 
easy solution of the problem. The 
general agent must be constantly 
alert. and by reading and study make 
adjustments demanded by the rapid 
pace of changes in trends. He said 
that there is no fixed plan for the 
operation of an agency, and that such 
plan would lead to decline. The gen- 
eral agent must cling to the funda- 
mentals of sound good sense, and 
courageously use them. Conducting 
the agency as the policyholders would 
want it done, he said, probably is the 
best guide toward solving today’s 
problems. Mr. Fischer quoted a prom- 
inent St. Louis business man who 
asked, “Have you thought how inter- 
ested we policyholders are in the gen- 
eral agents and agents who repre- 
sent our life insurance companies in 
our communities?”’. 

Discussing the need for eliminat- 
ing unsuccessful agents, Mr. Fischer 
said that it is difficult to get men 
into the business, but more difficult to 
get unsuccessful men out. Induction 
of new men, carefully selected, should 
be followed by sound training in good 
work habits and good financial habits. 


eT ISURD. 
So 





Underwriting 


Travelers Executive 
Discusses Draft Act 


The effects of the country’s first 
peacetime military training draft act 
will not be adverse to production of 
ordinary life insurance, in the opin- 
ion of H. H. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers at Hartford. 
Mr. Armstrong, noted all over the 
country for his wide experience with 
agency and underwriting problems, 
gives us his views as follows: 

“Now as to the draftees. It has 
been figured out recently that about 
1 man in every 16 in the eligible age 
brackets will be called. (That proba- 
bility, incidentally, is not much 
greater than your chance of being 
injured in an automobile accident 
within the next twelve months). The 
preponderant majority of draftees 
will be unmarried; few will have any 
family responsibility from a Life in- 
surance standpoint; most of them will 
be in their twenties. 

“The amount of regular life insur- 
ance sold to that group of our citi- 
zenry even in normal times bears a 
very small proportion to our total 
sales. When, in addition to that fact, 
only one sixteenth of them is likely 
to be drafted in any one year, I fail 
to see how there can be any appre- 
ciable adverse effect from this source 
on our sales of regular life insurance. 

“T think there is a fair basis for 
believing that in the long run, the 
operation of the Selective Training 
Service Act will benefit the sales of 
regular life insurance.” ; 


‘3’ NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Precaution, Preparedness, Protection — The 


foundation of our National Defense as well as the 
very heart of Life Insurance. 


As our Country builds up its system of defense, it 
becomes more and more evident that the morale of 


its people is of first importance— 


the high morale of 


individual and family the cornerstone of sound gov- 
ernment and national protection. 


If you, as a Life Underwriter, are interested in hold- 
ing the morale of our people at high standard and 
contribute your bit to National Defense, do so via 


Life Insurance protection. 


be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE 


You will find it pays to 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company™ 


FRANKFORT 


INDIANA 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ATS off, right now, to Robert Terry Stuart, presi- 

dent of the Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City! 
Justly so, too, because he is celebrating his twenty-fifth 
year as head of the organization. Bob Stuart went to 
the presidency of the Mid-Continent in January of 1916 
when the company was seven years old and had $326,- 
000 in assets. It is now a $7,000,000 institution and is 
the oldest and largest old line legal reserve life insur- 
ance company in Oklahoma... While I’m throwing out 
kudoos I'll just toss one at J. H. McCarroll, advertising 
manager of the Bankers Life of Iowa at Des Moines. 
Recent advertising prepared in his office and appearing 
in national fiction magazines under the headline “For- 
gotten by the Man Who Said He Would Always Remem- 
ber” has again made the “Stoppers” column in Tid« 
Magazine. That column regularly picks outstanding 
advertisements for special mention. Incidentally, it is 
the sixth time a Bankers Life of Iowa advertisement 
has been cited as a “Stopper”... It was with no little 
regret that I learned that my friend J. O. Andrews, man- 
ager of the Denver agency of the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati, has been compelled to resign from that 
post because of illness. He has served the company for 
27 years and did an outstanding job. Many members 
of the National Associaiion of Life Underwriters will 
remember the important part he played in making 
them welcome during the Denver meeting of the NALU 
about four years ago. At that time Mr. Andrews and 
his daughter, Marion, acted as hosts to delegates and 
their efforts did much to make the convention a mem- 
orable one . .. It was a pleasure to find that Preston 
H. Luin of Des Moines again topped the sales force of 
the American Mutual Life which has its home office 
there. During 1940, as well as in 1939, Pres paid for 
the largest amount of first-year premiums in the Ameri- 
can Mutual’s agencies. He is the Des Moines genera! 
agent for the company and is personally known to 
just about everyone there ... Hugh Hart, vice-president 
and agency head of the Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, is able to point to gains in almost all depart- 
ments of the company’s operation at the close of 1940 
despite the fact that it is his first year with the organi- 
zation. Eastern Life insurance men remember Hugh 
Hart very well from the days when he was with the 
old Hart & Eubank agency of the Aetna Life. Later 
he was with the Provident Mutual in Philadelphia and 
then spent some time in the insurance business in and 
around Dallas, Texas ... Apropos of Dallas, I can tell 
you that E. G. Chouteau has been appointed general 
agent in Southern California for the United Fidelity 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas. Mr. Chouteau has 
been doing general agency work in Southern California 
for the past two decades and has a wide following up 
and down the Pacific Coast. His offices are in the 
Insurance Exchange Building at Los Angeles . . . The 
boys from the Mid West certainly showed their heels 
to those from other parts of the country when the 
final agency force records of 1940 were completed by 
the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia. Lowell L. 
Newman of the S. B. Gregory Agency for the company 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., was the Penn Mutual’s leading 
producer during the past year. Recalling several in- 
teresting chats I had from time to time with Mr. New- 
man, I was glad to see his name at the top of the pro- 
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THISWESTERNWORLD | 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Leon G. Simon of New York will speak February 7 
before the Chicago Life Insurance & Trust Council. 

Rod G. Cameron, Winnipeg manager of the Dominion 
Life, has been elected president of the Winnipeg Life 


Managers Association. F. B. McOwen and E. Elsey are 
vice president and secretary. 

The St. Paul Life Underwriters will conduct a five-week 
course in sales technique, beginning February 8. 

The “Ferguson Trophy,” presented to the National 
Accident & Health Association by E. H. Ferguson, of the 
Great Northern Life of Chicago, and president of the 
association, was unveiled at the mid-winter meeting in 
Indianapolis, January 28-30. It will be awarded at the 
June convention in Los Angeles. 

Willis J. Milner, Jr., manager of the Atlanta ordinary 
agency of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, has 
been elected president of the Atlanta chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters in Indianapolis on February 
15 will select the locale of the 1941 convention. 

The Association of New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment Examiners will hold its second annual dinner dance 
on Monday, February 17, at the McAlpin in New York. 

The eastern round table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association will be held Friday, March 14, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 

James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, 
and L. Mortimer Buckley, New England Mutual Life of 
Boston, both of Chicago, have been selected to head the 
arrangements committee for the fifteenth annual Illinois 
State Association of Life Underwriters convention in 
Chicago April 18-19. 


DEATHS 


Arthur C. Gloster, formerly head of the tax division of 
the Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati, died recently. 
He was 59. 

Albert C. Smith, 73, formerly an agent for the New 
York Life, died recently in California. 

James B. Williams, 42, secretary-treasurer of the Ken- 


tucky Home Mutual Life of Louisville, died suddenly 
January 17. 
John N. Russell, long prominent in Los Angeles life 


insurance circles and a former president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, died recently at 76. 

Edwin Starkey, 64, who retired in 1936 as a vice presi 
dent of the Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City, was 
found shot to death January 21 in his parked automobile 
near that city. 

Funeral services were held last week for Mrs. C. 
Winterble, 74, a pioneer resident of Primghar, Iowa. She 
was the mother of W. F. Winterble, director of agencies 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa of Des Moines. 

T. Johnson Clancy, Sr., 73, for thirty-three years general 
agent for the Home Life of New York in Kentucky and 
southern Indiana, died in Louisville last week. 


duction list for his organization. The “Leader in Lives” 
for 1940 with the Penn Mutual was Wayne S. Porter of 
the F. Schnell Agency at Peoria, Ill. The 1940 Penn 
Mutual leader in total volume was Walter N. Hiller of 
the well-known Stumes & Loeb Agency at Chicago. 
Two from Illinois and one from Indiana make it three 
for the Mid West crowd among the Penn Mutual. 
Maybe there’s something to that stuff about “Effete 
Easterners.” Now, you chaps who work east of Chicag® 
don’t all shoot at once! 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Richard S. Leftwich has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke. 

Rudolph F. Tull, since 1924 secretary of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, has been elected to the newly 
created office of vice president in charge of underwriting. 
William K. Miller was elected secretary and W. Carroll 
Keesey was elected assistant secretary. 

Dr. Howard B. Brown, assistant medical director of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, has been ad- 
vanced to associate medical director, and Robert K. Berry, 
of the law department, has been made a company attorney. 
Wilfred G. Hadlock has been appointed assistant cashier. 

The New York Life has announced a number of changes 
in its agency organization. Dick Oliver, formerly inspector 
of agencies at large, has been appointed field assistant 
to the Vice-President. O. R. Carter, inspector of agencies 
for the midwest department, has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies with headquarters at St. Louis. 

Paid volume of ordinary business of the Shenandoah Life 
of Roanoke for 1940 was 50% over 1939 and double the 
1938 volume. The volume was more than twenty million 
dollars. The company has more than $215,000,000 in force. 

John M. Sarver, for nearly twenty years president of 
the Ohio State Life and now chairman of its board, has 
made a bequest of $175,000 to Wittenberg College, at 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Frank M. Minninger has been appointed manager of the 
Detroit office of the Connecticut General Life of Hartford, 
and William H. Barber manager of the Newark office. 

Dalton C. Stapleton has been appointed field assistant 
of the New York City branch of the Canada Life. 

Insurance in force with the Phoenix Mutual Life of 
Hartford increased over fifteen million dollars in 1940 and 
now amounts to $689,636,000. The volume of new business 
in 1940 was over forty-seven millions. Premium income 
reached the record amount of $28,700,000, a gain of $1,- 
300,000 over 1939. The Phoenix is beginning its ninetieth 
year. 

The Home Security Life of Durham will celebrate its 
silver anniversary this year. Insurance in force increased 
during 1940 more than five millions to the all-time high 
of $47,000,000. The goal is fifty millions by July 1. 

The Ohio State Life will hold its annual agency con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs, West Va., July 28-30. 

The Kansas City Life has appointed Damon H. Kent 
manager for Indiana, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

The Columbian National Life of Boston has introduced 
two new limited-payment life policies, one becoming paid 
up at age 60 and the other at age 55. 

The Ohio State Life reports that insurance in force in- 
creased nearly three and three-quarters millions during 
1940. Assets increased $1,352,280 and surplus increased 
$150,000. 











The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor Charles T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphila, Penna. 

















ALONG CITY STREETS 


The Gerald A. Eubank Agency of the Prudential of 
Newark, located at 40 Wall Street, which does a large 
brokerage business, is now forming a full-time agency 
organization. Robert E. Wilkins, formerly supervisor of 
Prudential ordinary agencies in the metropolitan area, 
has been called in to head the agency organization. We 
called on Mr. Wilkins the other morning and found him 
sitting in his new office on the fortieth floor of 40 Wall, 
looking out across the East River. There was a magnifi- 
cent view of the harbor. Some unpacked boxes stood here 
and there in the large room that was evidently intended 
as an office for the soliciting agents. 

Mr. Wilkins, a square- 

jawed gentleman with a 

likable smile, has always 

specialized in the recruiting 

and training men on a full- 

time basis for life insur- 

ance, and he believes that 

this function will itself be 

a full-time job for him dur- 

ing the next few years. He 

intends to concentrate on 

recruiting and training 

young men, whose special 

problems interest him par- 

ticularly, for he remembers 

that not so long ago he was a 

young man himself. In fact, 

he was a “young man with a horn.” After graduating in 

1920 from Colby College, in Maine, he played for a summer 

in an orchestra which included the then unknown Rudy 

Vallee. Then, realizing the drawbacks of hot licks as a 
lifetime career, he joined The Travelers of Hartford. 

He started out in the group department and became 
manager of that department for the eastern and southern 
states. In 1933 he was transferred to the home office as 
supervisor of ordinary agencies in the metropolitan areas. 
“IT resigned a couple of times in the beginning to take on 
higher-paying jobs, but they wouldn’t let me go,” he said. 
Mr. Wilkins lives in Orange, N. J., has an 11-year-old son, 
and is a member of the Canoe Brook Country Club. 

Mr. Wilkins’ ideas on recruiting are at variance with 
those of Mr. Bierbaum, who was interviewed in this col- 
umn in the last issue. He feels that it would be most 
profitable for the life insurance business to recruit young 
men, first, because there are more of them than there are 
of already successful men in their 30’s and 40’s; second, 
because young men don’t need much of an income right 
away, and thus can afford to stick to the business longer 
than older men can; third, because the largest market in 
point of number of sales comes from men and women under 
30, and this market is a foundation for future life insurance 
estates; fourth, because the buoyancy of young men raises 
the tone of the agency. Veteran agents are not nearly so 
likely to be jealous at a young man’s progress as they 
would be in the case of an older recruit. 

Mr. Wilkins points out that it is very difficult and per- 
haps unwise to drag an already successful older man away 
from his chosen career, whereas this consideration does 
not arise in the case of men in their early 20’s. Young 
men have their faults: irresponsibility, lack of serious 
purpose, poor working habits. They require careful super- 
vision, and supervision by someone who can take a youth- 
ful point of view. 


—Jack Chamberlain 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


FFECTIVE March 1, 1941, an increase in the reserve 
requirements of 177 banks and trust companies, not 
members of the Federal Reserve System, was announced 
last week by William R. White, Superintendent of Banks 
in New York State. The increase in reserves was esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of $79,000,000, thereby 
lifting the present reserves of approximately $160,000,000 
for the affected banks by nearly fifty per cent. Accord- 
ing to Mr. White, the banks should not undergo any 
hardship because when the additional reserves are ap- 
plied, the excess reserves, as of March 1, should still 
approximate $400,000,000 for the group. The banks 
affected include 155 state banks, 15 industrial loan banks 
and 7 private banks, having aggregate deposits of 
$1,720,000,000. 
GOOD little man may pulverize a big man in the 
manly art of self defense, but that situation doesn’t 
hold true in business today. From a report submitted 
to the T.N.E.C. recently, by Charles L. Mervin, Jr., De- 
partment of Commerce economist, on the financial char- 
acteristics of American Manufacturing Corporations, big 
business has a decided advantage over little business 
from the standpoint of profits and chance for survival. 
The report disclosed that large corporations have an 
advantage over their smaller rivals in securing money. 
Depreciation accounts, internal funds and profits are put 
back into the business creating the bulk of money used 
by a manufacturing corporation. Mortality was high 


among smaller business establishments and in the period 
1926-1936, nearly 60% failed or went out of business, 
Over an 11-year period, the report stated, for small manu- 
facturing corporations the funded debt has been a growing 
source of capital, with about one-half of their invested 
capital in the form of land, plant and equipment and in 
some instances more of their invested capital is placed 
in fixed rather than current assets. 
* * * 
RADING on the New York Stock Exchange last week 
was again dull with little interest shown by investors, 
Favorable earning reports on railroads produced some 
buying of rail stocks, but the majority of issues wavered 
higher or lower by fractions. Bond trading was reason- 
ably active with rail issues leading the spurt. 
* * * 
TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
jumped one point to 99 per cent of capacity, accord- 
ing to The Iron Age. The ingot production rate of last 
week was the highest percentage rate since 1929 and the 
highest tonnage rate ever recorded. Some plants are 
operating above their practical rated capacity. 
* *” * 
OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended Jan. 18 and 25, 1941, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Jan. 18 Jan. 25 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 

70 Industrials 136.35 135.01 134.90 134.83 
30 Rails ‘ 21.55 21.12 20.97 21.58 
100 Stocks 101.91 100.84 100.72 100.86 
30 Bonds i 89.98 89.60 89.47 90.04 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 

















Individual Cases 


HERE is so much about life in- 

surance that never emerges until 
one really gets down to consider how 
it can be applied to individual cases. 
Then, little by little, it becomes clear 
how it can be used in one or another 
of its varied forms to solve nearly 
every financial aspiration of family 


life. 


MassachuselyMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HETHER you are aware of it or not the C.L.U. 

designation, with all that it implies, is probably 
entering a phase of its existence that is going to deter- 
mine a good deal of its future. Each January, for three 
years now, a certain New England home office has been 
carefully checking individual production of its agents 
and comparing such agents as are entitled to C.L.U. 
against those who have not sought the degree. The home 
office is one that while never taking any outward stand, 
is looked upon as favoring the whole C.L.U. idea. 


T is still too early to draw conclusions, but here are 

some straws based upon a January, 1941, comparison. 
The C.L.U. men don’t show up any better as individual 
producers than non-C.L.U. men; and in a nationwide list 
of 100 agents the non-C.L.U. agents are heading up the 
list. Former leading producers do not appear to have 
increased their production ability after the course of 
study, prescribed by the Chartered Life Underwriters’ 
College. 

On the other hand the C.L.U. men appear to have 
become better material for home office jobs, and this 
particular company finds that to be true. The company, 
however, does not wish for good desk men in the field 
and it feels that the answer to the need of men who can 
sell and men who can handle other men is just as far 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF 





from being solved as ever. However, it’s too soon to be 
definite and its a matter for the future and the C.L.U. 
men. 


T Portland, recently, I saw Dwight Sayward, 
straight-thinking general agent who carries the 
John Hancock banner. Looking up from a mess of 
figures over which he was working he observed: “Policies 
with settlement provisions don’t contribute much to lapse 
ratios.” Saw Ed. (Prudential) Kelly; one of the finest. 
I also had a short visit with President Irish of the Union 
Mutual. Portland has taken him to its bosom and he 
rates a lot of huzzahs for his Community Fund efforts. 
Rolland Irish came to Portland in 1934 as a second 
vice-president, and shortly afterward this old New En- 
gland company began to quicken its stride. The story 
on premium volume and number of policies in force has 
been one of steady increaces. In 1934 this home office 
had a strong fla:or of the Charles Dicken’s era, with 
its high desks and tall stools. All this has been changed, 
and today the equipment is the finest and the atmosphere 
of the office has changed from that of the Mauve Decade 
to one of intelligent, modern activity. In five years 
more the company will celebrate its 100th anniversary. 


T was a real pleasure to learn, just at press time, that 

the Monarch Life of Springfield has made Frank S. 
Vanderbrouk its executive vice-president. In addition, 
Alan W. Crowell is promoted to assistant director of 
agencies and Clyde B. Gordon becomes agency secretary. 
All three “stepups” are well deserved! 








LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National. 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 











Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested | Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent 


Week Ending to Total Week Ending 
December 28 Investment January 4 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 319,023 2.74 $ 301,068 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,338,009 11.51 1,396,484 
Total es 1,657,032 14.25 1,697,552 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds sees 61,050 .52 57.000 
Stocks 
Total..... 61.050 .52 57,000 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds ..... - 8,964,831 77.09 5, 486 667 
Stocks..... 82,950 71 49,813 
Total. . | 9.047.781 77.80 5,536,480 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U.S. Government Bonds . . 585 .000 5.03 750 , 000 
Canadian Bonds... . 13,000 
Bonds of other foreign governments 
State, County, Municipal 115,000 .99 2,178,710 
ae 700 . 000 6.02 2,941,710 
“WISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds... .. 78,000 .67 
Stocks 85,550 .74 
163 , 550 1.41 
RECAPITULA} ION 
Bonds......... 9,803,881 84,30 8,485,377 
Stocks........ 168 , 500 1.45 49,813 
Loans ~ 1,657,032 14.25 1,697,552 
Total... ‘ 11,629,413 100.00 10,232,742 


——— 


te Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total 
Investment January 11 | Investment January 18 Investment 
2.94 $ 591,508 6.75 $ 392,338 | 5.01 
13.65 | 4,599, 501 52.47 1,765,629 22.57 
16.59 5,191,009 59.22 2,157,967 | 27.58 
55 139,700 | 1.60 213,325 | 2.73 
55 | 139,700 | 1.60 213,325 | 2.73 
53.62 1,535,125 | 17.51 4,687,648 59.91 
.49 125,000 | 1.43 
54.11 1,660,125 | 18.94 4,687,648 | 59.91 
7.33 
.13 186,219 | 2.12 45,750 | 58 
21.29 | 693,093 7.91 598,113 | 7.85 
28.75 | 879,312 10.03 643,863 8.23 
894,360 10.20 | 40,640 52 
780 | ‘01 80.474 | 1.03 
895, 140 10.21 121,114 | 1.55 
82.92 3,443,497 | 39.34 5,585,476 71.39 
49 125,780 | 1.44 80,474 1.03 
16.59 5,191,009 | 59.22 2,157,967 27.53 
100.00 8,765,286 | 100.00 7,823,917 100.00 
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Civil Service? 


OW is the time of the year 

when the appointment of in- 
surance commissioners in the 
several states is mainly either 
the prerogative of governors or 
the pleasure of legislators, or 
both. Too often, a commissioner 
who has served faithfully and 
well, and who has acquired at 
least a modicum of experience 
with his office, is replaced by a 
man who, whatever his potential 
qualities, is unfamiliar not only 
with insurance but with the 
workings of his department. The 
waste motion that results does 
the general public little good and 
is frequently a thorn in the side 
of the business. 

Another thing is that an in- 
coming insurance commissioner 
can, and often does, appoint new 
clerks and division heads in 
keeping with his own ideas and 
sometimes, regrettably, to the 
disruption of the work on hand. 

It is probably too much to ex- 
pect that perfection in the ap- 
pointment of insurance commis- 
sioners can ever be reached. The 
various factors and interests un- 
derlying the position cannot 
wholly be reconciled, and you 
can’t please everyone all of the 
time, 

Some of the difficulties might, 
however, be swept away if the 
employees of all insurance de- 
partments, other than the heads, 
were on civil service lists. Then 
a change in commissioners in a 
particular state might not have 
serious consequences even when 
an outstanding official is re- 
placed with one who may be in- 
ept. Merit in the job, and in the 
public interest, would then be- 


With The Editors 


come a standard. Surety of em- 
ployment would exert its stabi- 
lizing force. Maybe the idea is 
too much to hope for, much less 
openly recommend, but it is 
worth a passing thought! 


Retirement Plans 


BVIOUSLY, the idea of re- 
tirement plans for agents is 
sweeping over the life insurance 
business of this country. The 
wonder is that it was so long in 
gaining headway. Often sug- 
gested by thoughtful officials in 
the past, the concept was long 
years aborning. In fact, it might 
have remained in the limbo of 
inanimate concepts had it not 
been that national action on so- 
cial security problems turned 
agents’ minds to consideration of 
ways and means of guarding 
against inadequate income dur- 
ing inactive ages. At the same 
time, farsighted executives be- 
gan to realize that their visions 
of providing for the agent’s old 
age now had a chance to crystal- 
lize and assume premanency. 
At the outset, there was a large 
belief that such retirement plans 
should be either up to the agent 
entirely or solely at the expense 
of the company. Actually, we 
feel that in most instances a con- 
tributory plan is the most work- 
able and certainly the most 
equitable. It forces agent and 
company to share the same con- 
cerns. It admits the interde- 
pendability of one upon the 
other. It tends toward a recog- 
nized goal of security for the 
producer. It penalizes neither 
the company nor its field repre- 
sentatives. 









A Gentle Slap 


NE of those “You didn’t do 

anything, but you’d better 
not do it again” comments came 
from the New York insurance 
department when Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink recently 
released to the state legislature 
that portion of his preliminary 
report which deals with “Insur- 
ance and Politics.” 

The New York department 
chief was impelled to his find- 
ings by complaints, made toward 
the close of last November's 
elections, that some responsible 
individuals in insurance com- 
panies used, or permitted to be 
used, company facilities to fur- 
ther political interests. Also, 
that executives of some com- 
panies were personally partici- 
pating in election campaigns to 
a degree inconsistent with the 
law, with the best interests of 
their units and with the insur- 
ance business. 

Investigation by New York ex- 
aminers covered data now in the 
hands of the Gillette Committee 
at Washington, D. C., included 
records of suspected organiza- 
tions and took in interviews with 
all who were presumed to have 
knowledge of the situation. The 
findings indicated how important 
it is for those conducting the in- 
surance business “to be more 
careful in the future with re 
spect to the provisions and spirit 
of the law.” Drolly, Superin- 
tendent Pink observed that “The 
investigation did not disclose 
any flagrant violations, but it did 7 
indicate the necessity for bring- 
ing the provisions of the law to 
the direct attention of insurance 
company officials!” 
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